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At Left:  Bahnson.. Conditioning 
Room in use at Inman Mills, Inman, 


Below: Sectional view of mixing 
chamber and ducts carrying the 
humidified air to the floor trunk to 
be ‘discharged through and around 
the trucks of yarn placed in a 
Bahnson Conditioning Room. 


The Bahnson 
Conditioning Room 


consists of a . humidifying unit which draws air into a mixing chamber where it is 
mixed to saturation point with a fine water spray. : 


From the mixing chamber the humidified air is forced through a series of ducts 
to a horizontal trunk around the floor. The conditioned air leaves the floor trunk 
through openings of correct placement and filters up through the crates of yarn to be 
drawn into the humidifying unit again and recirculated. 

Vertical circulation causes the humidified air to be drawn through and around 
the crates of yarn so that there are no dead air pockets. The yarn absorbs moisture 
from the air in a thorough, natural manner. : 


3% regain — 2% regain — even 1%. What would it mean to your production 
account?. We'll be glad to help you find out. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Leather Belting 


Rubber Transmission Conveyor 
and Elevator Belting 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Lace Leather 
Round Belting 
‘Belt Cements and Dressings 
Leather Pickers 
Lugs and other Loom Straps 
Woven Textile Lug Straps 
Textile Aprons 
Link “V” Belting 
Get YOUR Freé Copy! 


Address Dept. Q129 


Send for your free cony 
of the Belting.M 
the most complete 
book of its kind. 
One hundred and 
ninety-six pages 
of practical belt- 
ing and trans- 
into¢@r 
mation. 


,ULLETIN 


Desempe: 12 


“265 cards 
.. all aces! 


bexttle Come 


“The American 
pany shows. their cards in this 
photograph. Tt was taken in 
the eard room in their mil at 
Atco, Georgia. 265 cards, all o: 


them equipped with Graton & 


Knight Leather Belting! 


For twenty-five years, the 
American Textife Company has 
been using Graton & Knight 
Belting. 
thousands of them in this plant. 


For the last twenty-three (23) 


There are literally 


years they have used Graton & 
Knight belting to the exclusion 


of all other kinds, which proves 


Graton & Kni 


Standardized 


that in 25 vears of experience 
with all kinds of belting, they 
found that none could equal 
Craton & Knight for long wear 


and trouble free operation. 


Hundreds of other companies 
have had this same experience 
and are today standardizing on 
(aaton & Knight Belting, for 
EVERY belting need.” 

GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


ght 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


1929 
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The vogue velvets 
has brought improvements | 
to C& K Velvet and 

Plush Looms / 


| | fashion ... the new 
tempo of merchandising . . . Modern de- 


mands for looms to control the present 


day’s ever-changing pattern and fabric 


é 
“=== requirements, call for looms not alone 
C&K Velvet Loom features 


—Maximum loom weight and strength, abreast with fashion fancies, but devel- 
—A itive Knowles head motion—of 


t timing and allowing wide variety Oned well in advance of anticipated 
of patterns. 


>| —Mechanisms to reverse simultaneously . 
| the oe head and pile warp beam. fashion trends. 
—Conditional ground warp let-off. 


—Beam stand arrangements to permit Glancing to the column telling 
weaver to get at warps easily. 
of the features of both C & K Velvet and 


Plush Looms, you will find how well- 


developed these looms are to take care of 
your present as well as future require- 


ments. ... Write without hesitation for 


any weaving information. 


y C&K Plush Loom features 
—Complete simplicity of motions. 

— Positive let-off for slack ground warp. 
—Ability to reverse loom under power. 
—Strength of loom for heavy fabrics. 
—Roller bearings at vital points. 


CROMP LON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN. PA. PATERSON, N..J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER - - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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AVAILAB 
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Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of 
Soda 
Ammonia, 
Anhydrous & 
Aqua 
HTH 
(Hypochlorite) 
PURITE 
(Fused Soda Ash) 
Sulphur Dichloride 


ATHIESON CHEMICALS 


ILITY 


‘Tue real value of a distributing organi- 
zation can be measured by how well it serves 
the needs of individual customers. In a 
word, availability to all purchasers must be 
assured. ‘The location of Mathieson plants 
near the principal consuming centers in- 
sures prompt shipments, regardless of quan- 
tity, while a nation-wide chain of a hun- 
dred warehouse stocks serves the needs of 
Mathieson customers requiring limited quan- 
tities on short notice. This distributing serv- 


_ ice is an essential factor in the Mathieson pol- 


icy of guaranteeing quality and satisfaction 
to every purchaser of Mathieson Chemicals. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {Inc} 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Philadelphia Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Salrville, Va. 
Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 
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DURABILITY EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
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For durability and efficient service 
the Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive i is 


unequaled. 


Numerous Link-Belt installations 
have been in’service for 5, 10, 15 and 


up to 20 years. This in itself 
is proof conclusive that it has 
“stood the test of time.” 


The Link- Belt Silent Chain Drive 
cansfot slip. It is positive in its 
action, compact, quiet,.and 98.29, 
efficient (on actual test). It is un- 
affected by oil, heat, cold, water, 
or any atmospheric condition. 


-What more can you ask of 
a power transmitter ? 


Made in sizes from 44 to 1,000 H. P. and over. Drives 44 to 60 H. P. carried in stock by 
distributors throughout the country. Send for Data Book No. 125, and Stock List No. 725. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 


CHICAGO Rd. INDIANAPOLIS, 501N.HolmesAve. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 


- 611 Haas-Howell Bide. 
800 Maryland Trust Bldg. 

229 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
Boston - - - 1103-4 Statler Bidg. 
Buffalo 554 Ellicott Square 
Chavilotte, N. “Cc. 909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
Cincinnati « » »« 412 Union Centra! Bidg. 


Atlanta « 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Birmingham, Ais. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:-—Chicago, 2410 W. 18th New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg. 


Cleveland - 527 Rockefeller Bidg. 
Dalias, Texas - 1101 Mercantile Bank Bidg. 
Denver -- - §20 Boston Bide. 
Detroit -- + 5038 Linsdale Ave. 
Grand Rapids - 536 Michigan Trust Bidg. 


Kansas City, Mo., R. 436, 1002 Baltimore Ave, 


SAN FRANCISCO, i9th& Harrison Sts, 


LosAngeles - 361-3695. Anderson St. Oakland, Calif. - 626 Third St. 
Louisville, Ky. - $49 Starks Bldg. Pittsburgh - - R. 2126; 436 Seventh Ave. 
Milwaukee - - R.1403,425 6. WaterSt. Portland. Ore.- - - - « 67 Front St. 
Minneapolis,Minn. - - -41858. Third St. attle - ++ - 820 First Ave..8. 
New Orleans - + +6195. Peters St. Louis 3638 Olive St, 
New York - + ~- 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Utica, N.Y. 131 Genesee St, 


Wilkes- Barre - ‘Nat’ | Bank Bidg. 
In Canada—LINK-BELT LIMITED—Toronto; Montreal; Elmira, Ont, 
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SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


... here is fac-simile evidence of cur- 
rent orders from representative mills. 


Why Do They Use It? 


.. . Because they find 


1. The cotton cleans better. 


9. The cotton cards better with a better | 


web. 


3. The cotton draws and twists to make a 
uniform yarn. 


4. Less dust and fly. 
5. The fire hazard is materially reduced. 


6. The actual production of yarn is in- 
creased. 


7. The invisible losses are materially smaller. 


These four orders were selected from 
the files of several hundred customers 


who are spraying their cotton with 
“Breton Minerol E”. 


Perhaps you can guess the identity 
of these mills . . . if not, we will tell 
you... willingly. 
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Borne Scrymser 
LT? Battery Place 
Tork, Y. 
ship te we at Meyodan. \. C. the following 


j 
‘ 
Oil Spraying for Cotton | 
A 9 
(fa 
YARNS 
Te So; 
etter, 
Gent wee rz te. 
ahi. 
Miners) hae r ar as q 
4 rome Pour Bras 
14, 
MILLS, 
Borre Ser 
een liemr 
Please chip ue at once 1 barrel Breton Binerol 
D Cory FSO to ¢ 
MUST 
Pr} 
Please rues 
| ~ — 
unre 
October. 17, 1828. 
Vee 
INS TRACT 
ORN R CO 
17 BATTERY PLace, New YorK 223 
| 
Estra Shipeent 
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Who Banished the 


CONDENSATION 


“We did,” say the textile manufacturers who 
found the answer in Armstrong’s Corkboard 


oe WAS a time when all tex- 
tile mills were visited by a condensation nui- 
sance. Assoon as frosty weather arrived, ceilings 
began to cause trouble. Expensive heat losses, 
wide temperature variations, condensation and 
ceiling drip—all of these brought wrinkles to 
the mill owner’s forehead, and to his pocket- 
book, too. | 


Then a few manufacturers discovered that 
this cold-weather nuisance could be banished. 
They found the answer in adequate insulation. 
As soon as they insulated their roofs with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard, their ceiling troubles dis- 
appeared—permanently. 


A layer of Armstrong’s Corkboard makes a 
roof so nearly heat-tight that the loss through 
it is practically negligible. As a result, heat is 
conserved and fuel is saved, room tempera- 
tures remain uniform, proper humidity is more 
easily maintained, and condensation and drip 


are prevented, Also, the rotting of wood roof 
decks is ended. 


You can have these advantages of adequate 
insulation in your own mill. Armstrong’s 
Corkboard can be laid on new and old roofs. 
It is a simple remedy and a profitable invest- 
ment. That you may have all the facts, we 
suggest that you write to us for the illustrated 


book, “The Insulation of Roofs to Prevent 
Condensation.” And if you want to get the 
just-right thickness of insulation or to be 
informed on any other special details, the 
services of our engineers are at your disposal. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 909 
Concord Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


116,500 sq. ft. of Armstrong's Corkboard guarantee efficient 
insulation at Drayton Mills (Cotton), Spartanburg, S. C. 


Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 


voi for the Roof of Every Building 
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Southern mill installed a modern 
automatically controlled humidi- 
fying system and here's what happened. 
First—They were spinning 
Formerly, to be sure that the yarn 
would reel slightly on the heavy side, 
they set for a 7:80. Since the new 
humidifiers were installed, they have 
been setting }4 numbers lighter, and the 
yarn is still reeling 7.80 off the frames. 
Second—Sweepings in the spinning 
room are one third less. Spinners form- 
erly ran four to five sides, being paid 
37¢ a side. Now they run six to seven 
sides, at 33 cents a side, and consider 
the work eich easicr. In other words, 


THEY INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


with less cotton 
LJ = for the same count of yarn 


their wages have been reduced per 
frame, but they are making more 
money per week under better condi- 
tions and reflect their satisfaction in 
their work. 3 
Third—Formerly there were seven 
sweepers at $2912.00 a year. Now only 
four are used, a saving of $1248.00 per 
year. The expense of recovering rollers 
had averaged $360.00 per month. It 


now runs $300.00 a month, or a saving | 


of $720.00 a year.. 

Fourth—and most important,—The 
front roll speed was increased 18 r.p.m. 
which meant a substantial increase in 
mill’s production. 


Join The AMCO 
AIR-PLAIN Tours 


They said: ‘‘Itcan't be done; 
youcan write aboutactual 
humidification facts in tex- 
tile mills withoutusing dry- 
as-dust terms."’ 

But we've done it and 
5,c00 mill men are chuck- 
ling over. the breezy style 
of ‘“‘Amco Air-Plain Tours 
Through Many Mills."’ Not 
a dry, technical treatise but 
interesting conversations 
that take you from mill to 
mill by airplane and tell 
about practical first hand 
experiences under the guid- 
ance of James W.jCox, Jr., 
consulting textile engineer. 

Join these Air-PlainTours 
today—one each month— 
through thrilling textile 
troubles in many mills from 
Maine to Mississippi. Itwill 
be a pleasure to have you 
as Our guest on each of these 
tours. Write us today. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
313. West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Air Doctors Since 1888 


SALES OFFICES 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
Ross Whitehead & Co. Ltd. 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, $. C. 
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Vocational Education in Southern Textile Mills* 


By Donald Comer, President Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


A7HEN I was asked to be on your program to discuss 

vocational .training in the textile industry, I had 
rather thought that it meant the gathering of some 
figures, some statistics of past performances with a 
little pat on the shoulder and a “keep up the good 
work;” but the more I thought of the subject, the more 
impressed I became with its. magnitude and with the 
necessity of going a litle further afield in my discuss- 
ion. 

The 1920 census sliowed over 5,000,000 men and women 
in this country who could neither read nor write, and 
Secretary Wilbur’s forecast is that 1930 will find no 
reduetion in the number. The cure for this still re- 
mains an acamedic one, but how much longer will it 
so continue? Does any one know how long before this 


disease, if not corrected, will develop into an infectious, 


cancerous growth, to strike at the very life of the 
ration itself? 


Year after vear I have seen groups of boys and girls, 


‘fourteen to sixteen, enter our part time schooi, five 


hours in the mill and three hours in school, the school 
divided so that half would be in school while the other 
half worked. This group is under the public schools 
of Birmingham and. direetly under Mr. Jarvis, the di- 
rector of vocational training in our city. We have 
always had assigned to this school a selected teacher 
and no one can visit our part time school without being 
impressed with the fact that this small group of chil- 
dren are getting advantages beyond the average. I have 
visited our night school, also operating under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Jarvis and it is inspiring:fto see a room 
filled with young men and old men, men who have 


.Gone a day's work, all quietly intent upon a school task: 


and for two hours, three nights a week, they stick to it. 
All of these are seeking to add to an already partial 
education. 

I have visited classes in foremanship. training, con- 
cucted by Prof. McKinley, of the University of Alabama 
Extension Department. Foremen or their assistants 
who are given an hour away from their jobs in the 
mills that they may study with Prof. MeKinley how to 
make themselves into better leaders of men. 

Such epportunities as | have just mentioned, as being 
2 part of the life of Avondale Mills is no longer un- 
common in textile centers, and all such efforts are 


deserving of the personal, active interest, and support 


of us all. The members of all these groups were seek- 
ing to make themselves better fitted for the jobs they 
already had and with the further ambition. of being 
prepared when opportunities for promotion came. Such 


-*Address before American Vocational Association's Conven- 
tion at New Orleans. 


ambition, such determination frees our industry of any 
iear for future leadership. 

On the cover page of the November issue of your 
Association News Bulletin you quote Lincoln—*“T will 
study and get ready, and some day my chance will 
come,” 

But this is not the particular angle -from which | 
wish. to discuss this question. I prefer to deal more 
with the question of adult illiteracy that exists in our 
section and with the opportunity that is ours to help 
reduce it. This needs, and this opportunity, came before 
me rather forcibly and from two sources, and since | 
began to think about what I should say there today. 
First my attention was called to an advertisement head- 
ed “Hidden Hunger,” it extolled the value of a certain 
iood that supplied the hunger of the body for minerals 
and vitamins. It told of thousands of undernourished 
children and grownups lacking in vigor and health, 
suffering on account of this “hidden hunger” and then 
if told how easily this hunger could be satisfied by cer- 
fain foods. 

The same day I read this advertisement, I was talking 
with a machinist in our mill and he told me that he 
had grown to manhood, married and had two children 
hefore he could read or write a word. It developed that 
he had learned to read his first line, and first write his 
name, at one of our night schools, and that he finally 
had gotten a third grade diploma and he said: “Mr. 
Comer, no peacock is half as proud of his tail feathers 
as I am of that diploma,” and I shall never forget: the 
thrill that his earnestness and his joy, gave me. 


Today I am sure that the children of cotton mill 
employes are getting educational advantages above the 
average, but also I am sure that there are lots of 
parents, who before leaving their mountain farms, had 
had no school advantages, and who are today in our 
mill communities without the knowledge of letters and 
with this ever gnawing “hidden hunger” for the light 
that leads to a fuller, more abundant life. 


If our physical beings shrink and shrivel away be- 
eause of a lack of a needed food, how must our social ‘ 
natures become dwarfed and shrunken because of a 
lack in us of what seems so common and absolutely 
necessary in all those around. In many cases, for 
shame and pride, they try to hide back the fact of 
the lack of that food for which there is in them this 
“hidden hunger.” For shame that we haven't with 
patience and loving concern long since sought every 
one of such out and supplied that for which they have 
so long and secretly hungered. 


Cotton mill employees have been largely recruited 
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from the people of these sections where tenant farming 
has proven unprofitable, where the presence of the 
boll weevil and depletion of soil fertility forced them 
from a rural to an industrial life. In the interest of the 
children still remaining back on these farms, Georgia 
has such schools as Berry and Young Harris, and in 
Alabama we have the John H. Sneed Seminary and the 


Dowling School but that is hardly a drop in the 


bucket, the great opportunity rests with, and in our 
industry. The cotton mill is not the stopping place in 
this progress from rural life to an industrial one.  Cot- 
ton mills are just the first step. They offer the quick- 
est opportunty for untrained hands, .other industries 
requiring more skill will present their needs, and, to 
quote Dr. Potwin in November “Cotton”. “as’ higher 
eccupations open up, superior ability will market its 
services there, and so dismiss itself from the class of 
its origin,” leaving places in the mills to be filled by 
new families from the country. 


If our industry continues. to grow, then it seems that 
we should be ready not only to see that the children 
of every new family have school opportunities but we 
should join your association in a plan sufficiently large 
to insure that never for as long as a year should an 
adult within the shadow of our industry remain an illit- 
erate. | 


Gollege educations are too free to too many that 
are unappreciative for any hungering man or woman 
to remain ignorant of his letters, particularly so when 
industry has been the cause of their gathering in such 
convenient groups. Our government working through 
vocational associations, I am sure will 
assistance in every quarter.. I recently heard an offi- 
cial of one of.our country’s largest corporations say 
that less than 40 per cent of college graduates who 
came to work for them were any good. To what extent 
are the dollars wasted on this other 60 per cent. Are 
dollars not to be found, when so few are needed, to 
vive light to one who in this 20th century continues 
chained in darkness. 


Our Birmingham News gives five scholarships each 
vear to Alabama colleges. There are over 350 applhi- 
eants for these five places, mostly boys and girls from 
the country, all worthy, so deserving, but all but five 
denied this chance. In industry—under voeational 
{raining—they may still have their chance. They have 
all passed high school. Are we to sympathize with them 
only? 


Carl Williams, member of Federal Farm Board, re- 
cently in Birmingham ‘said: “Birmingham is perhaps 
the South’s richest city. But twenty miles from your 
city in any direction there are struggling farmers liv- 
ing in the starkest poverty of any where in the United 
States outside of the New York slums.” This is a 
statement of a condition that is more than proven by 
pictures sent out by the Snead Seminary and Berry 
School and other mountain schools, showing this need, 
in an appeal for support for such institutions. 


If the South continues to grow industrially, the need 
for other workers will arise and they will come from 
rural sections and so would continue to grow the op- 
portunities for this association. Of course should in- 
dustrial growth in the South stop, then the task will 
rest with school such as the Berry School and agencies 
that can deal with a more scattred population. 


I recently re-read “The Man Without a Country.” 
This man, Philip Nolan began his sentence at New 
Orleans. This was the last home city he ever saw. 


find: willing - 
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For over fifty years he was kept away from his coun- 
try and never allowed to read or hear a word of his 
country. What a tale of exquisite suffering has Hale 
pictured to us. Do we stop to consider the hidden 
hunger in the lives of those around us who continue to 
be denied the right to read about their country. My 
machinist friend told me of the thrill that canie when 
he was first able to read the Bible himself. 


It is not that we are smugly content, but surely only 
that we fail to ask ourselves—“What am I doing? How 
can I betters? Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the 
Interior in Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet in 1919 in a 
speech “What Anjerica Means” said: “I am making an 
appeal to Congress on behalf of an appropriation which 
wil permit us to deliver from bondage thousands, tens 
of thousands, millions of children, men and women, in 
these United States, to liberate them from the blinders | 
of ignorance, that all the wealth and beauties of litera- 
ture and the knowledge that comes through the print- 
ed word can be revealed to them.” Later he said, “We 
want to interpret America in boys and girls and men 
and women that can read and write.” Roosevelt in 1915 
mentioned three needs in the building of Americanism, 
and the first of these “the need of a common langauge, 
with a minimum amount of illiteracy.” 


Hunter Co. Sales Exceed Production 


“We have had lower prices on print eloths this week 
and the result has been a decided increase in business. 
If is reported that some 300,000 pieces or more of print- 
cloths havé been sold since last Tuesday, mostly for 
delivery early next year,” the Hunter Manufacturing & 
Commission Co. reported Saturday. 


“For the first week in some time our own sales have 
exceeded production, but this has been entirely due to 
the activity in gray goods, for it has been quiet enough 
in other departments. 


“The prices which have now been reached on print 
cloths are lower than justified and, as the effects of the 
present curtailment make themselves apparent, we ex- 
pect more appreciation of the values offered and grad- 
ual tightening up on the part of the mills. 


“Cotton goods are on the bargain counter. The re- 


Visions made in prices have met, and perhaps have 


exceeded, such demands as might arise for lower prices 
en account of reduced purchasing power. That we 
should have had a drop in prices at all, with curtail- 
ment getting under way, shows how absolutely neces- 
sary the curtailment was and it also shows that the 
effects of curtailment are never felt in its early stages 
and often not until quite a long time afterwards. 


“As to general business and financial conditions, de- 
velopments during the week have been favorable. The 
Hoover program to speed up business gives great 
promise; it is constructive. Railroads have heavy ex- 
penditures to make in connection with great improve- 
inents within the next five or six years and, with prices 
of raw material favorable and the money market easy, 
why not proceed now? It is a comfort to have a Chief 
Executive who is an economist and understands, thor- 
oughly, the problems of business from all points of 
view. 

“We are inclined to think that we have passed 
through the dullest period of this fall’s cotton goods 


inquiry and that while conditions cannot be restored in 
a day or week, its restoration has commenced.” 
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Modern Equipment Makes Better Product 


The Textile Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers submitted the following report 
at the annual meeting of the association. The execu- 
tive committee of the Textile Division is composed of 
Edwin H. Marble, chairman; McRae Parker, vice-chair- 
man; William L. Conrad, secretary; Earle R. Stall, 
Harry M. Burke and Paul A. Merriam. 

McRae Parker, vice-chairman of the executive com- 
niiftee, delivered the report at the meeting.) 

The report follows: 


The year 1929 has shown a marked improvement in 
the attitude of textile-mill owners toward the adoption 
of better machinery and methods. Consequently, the 
more progressive manufacturers have been able to 
improve their product and at the same time reduce 
their costs, with the result that many are showing 
profits while the industry in general is considered to 
be still in a state of depression. At the same time, many 
mills of. proved inefficiency, for want of progressive 
leadership or capital, have béen forced to close. Con- 
tinuation of this trend will inevitably bring to the front 
a group which will continue in business and make 
money, while others will have to go out of business, 
and the result will be to put the industry in a healthy 
situation again. 

The machinery manufacturers, appreciative of this 
situation, are bending their efforts to improve their 
equipment, and those that are successful are taking 
orders. This improvement is generally shown in the 
adoption or more general use of anti-friction bearings, 
cut gears of improved design, etc., in an effort to reduce 
Vibration to a minimum. 


Proper Humidity and Control 


There is a growing appreciation of proper humidity 


and its accurate control, and this is being applied not 
only in more mills than formerly, but over a wider 
range in the individual mill. Numerous installations 
have been made during the year. Developments in this 
line will undoubtedly lead to more knowledge of the 
subject and to improved control. 


New Materials for Machinery 


In the effort to obtain improved operation of ma- 
chinery, there has been a search for improved mate- 
rials of construction, and some of the newer materials. 
such as those embodying artificial resins of the nature 
of bakelite, have been introduced. These have found 
their place in bobbins, spools, pickers, etc. In rayon 
manufacture, alloy metals have to a considerable ex- 
tent replaced glass where acid-resisting qualities were 
required. 


Rayon 

‘The processes and machinery employed in the manu- 
facture of textiles are fundamentally similar though 
used on various raw materials. This includes the so- 
called “synthetic fibers,” generally referred to as rayon, 
but because this material is a chemical product and 
relatively new, whereas other textile materials are 
natural and have long been in use, it appears well to 
give it separate consideration. 

The marked increase in the output of rayon is in 
itself worthy of note. Factories have continued to 
spring up in almost mushroom fashion, both in this 
country and in Europe. Many European concerns are 
establishing factories in the United States and Canada. 
As result. of this growth, and the coneurrent demand for 
the product, the output of rayon for the calendar year 
1929 can be safely estimated at close to 400,000,000 
pounds. This phenomenal growth is significant, for it 


rials as well as finding novel uses of its own. Much 
machinery previously used on other fibers is being con- 
brings out the fact that rayon is replacing other mate- 
verted to the use of rayon, while af the same time new 
machinery is being designed for its special use. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in this direction dur- 
ing 1929. 

While rayon is still manufactured under four basic 


processes, groups, namely, the viscose, acetate, cup- 


rammonium, and nitro cellulose, many modifications 
have been made in these with the result that a near 


approach has been made to real silk, both in fineness ° 


and appearance. At the same time its other properties 
have been improved, such as greater resistance to heat 
and better affinity for dyes. Hosiery made entirely of 
rayoh is now a fact, and a rayon sewing thread has 
been placed on the market during the year. 


Preparation of Fibers 

In the matter of preparation, which applies in general! 
lo all forms ‘of raw textile material, greater attention 
is being paid to grading and cleaning of the material 
used. This has been especially true in cotton, because 
of attempts to use lower grades which are mechanically 
picked and less carefully ginned. This has resulted in 
radical improvements in machines for opening, blend- 
ing, cleaning, and picking. Machinery which has been 
developed for cotton has found application, with some 
minor alterations, to wool, with substantial results. 
This dual application has permitted some degree of 
standardization, with resulting economy in manufac- 
ture and sale of this equipment. 

Carding 

In carding wool, greater attention is being paid to 
more uniform webs, with corresponding reduction of 
variation in counts. To this end, a more accurate weigh 
hox has been introduced during the year and an im- 
provement made on the Seatch feed. This feed in its 
application to woolens lays a wider and thinner sliver 
than in previous feeds, permitting a greater degree of 
overlapping of the sliver, with correspondingly greater 
smothness and uniformity in the rovings taken from 
the card. | 

Cut rayon stock, too, is being carded with a.greater 
degree of success through the better working knowl- 
ege of materials and special arrangements for their 
proper handling. Proper control of humidity and tem- 
perature has played an important part in this improve- 
ment. 

Advances have heen made in the kind and quality 
oil supplied the textile trade for the lubrication of the 
stock. Research has produced oils of a mineral basis 
are successfully replacing the more expensive vege- 


table oils. Greater attention is being paid in the mills 


to the kind and quality of oil used and its method of 
application, resulting in better working of the stock. 
Spinning 
Perhaps the outstanding development in spinning is 
the application of variable spéed to the spindles. This 


permits giving more equal.tension to the yarn through- 


out the spinning cycle. Unequal tension was the re- 
sult with constant-speed spindles because of the tend- 
ency of yarn to become tight where the effective di- 
ameter of the bobbins was small, and loose where this 
diameter was large. Variable speed permits greater 
production per spindle, as the maximum speed of the 
spindle is no longer determined by a condition which 
exists but a fractional part of the working cycle. 
Variable speed has been accomplished by the use of 
variable-speed motors directly connected to the indi- 
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vidual frames without clutches. In Germany success- 
ful experiments are reported in the use of individual 
motors on fly frames, 

Another development which is not new but which 
has received a great deal of attention during the past 
year is the so-called “mule spinning frame” for spin- 
ning woolen yarns frdém roping taken off a woolen card. 
This type of machinery has been on the market for 
several years, but recent improvements have materially 
altered it so that frames are now available over quite a 
range of counts. Outstanding among these improve- 
ments is the divorcing of the draft rolls from the 
spindles and driving them independently of each other 
so that the most productive speed can be assigned to 
each. 

Weaving 


Power looms are now designed especially for rayon. 
These looms are fundamentally the same as the ordi- 
nary loom, but have refinements and features which 
udapt them better to rayon. 

The automatic loom has been improved by construct- 
ing it heavier and by using anti-friction bearings for 
the main journals. In addition, more attention has been 
paid to the kinematics of design, resulting in harness 
‘rootions of smoother acceleration and head motions 
freer of variation caused by the picker action. The 


result is a loom which runs with less vibration and con-, 


sequently at a higher speed than heretofore has been 
considered practical. | 

' There is a tendency toward a greater use of the 
electric type of stop-moton since these have been im- 
proved over the older electric devicés. One of the 
larger loom manufaeturers has conducted successful 
experiments along this line, and will no doubt offer its 
improved device to the trade in’ the near future. 

Out of the electric stop motion has grown the idea of 
complete electric control of the loom. This is accom- 
plished by equipping the loom with an individual motor 
of the double squirrel-cage type, which is capable of 
giving a high starting torque when thrown directly 
across the line. This permits a push-button control of 
the motor, with a resulting facility of and stopping the 
loom from any working position taken by the weaver, 
which is an obvious advantage. 

In the manufacture of rugs there has been a general 
movement toward looms of greater width in order to 
meet the demands of the trade. Looms capable of 
weaving fabrics 15 feet wide are not uncommon, and 
equipment for widths up to 20 feet has been installed. 
This has involved some very serious problems in design 
on the part of the machinery builder. 

Of passing interest in this connection is a machine 
capable of making rag rugs by a braiding process. Rag 
carpeting is now available for the householder of 
modest means. 


Dyeing and Bleaching 


With the growing demand for color, new dyes have 
heen introduced which giye brighter colors, dye more 


successfully in neutral baths, and are better able to— 


withstand hard wear. The insistance on fast colors is 
more general. The use of vat colors has increased on 
rayon, cotton, and mixed fabrics, also on woolen and 
worsted fabrics, and to some extent on felts. Dyes have 
been developed for especial use of rayon with more uni- 
form results. 

Peroxide bleaching is finding greater use in the 
bleaching of cotton yarn and piece goods, It also is 
being used to greater extent on woolen piece goods to 
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meet the present demand for bleached fabrics in wom- 
en's wear. 
Finishing 

Marked progress is developing in the direction of 
grouping finishing-plant machinery in series or in 
ranges. This, among other important advantages, se- 
cures elimination of the intermediate handling. Three 
methods are employed which use, respectively, variable- 
speed motors, by which variable speed and synchron- 
ism are obtained electrically; constant-speed motors or 
mechanically driven shafts, speed variation being ob- 
tained through a mechanical speed changer; and vari- 
uble-speed steam engines, where control is obtained 
through the governing mechanism. It is anticipated 
that this form of operation will eventually be extended 
to other departments of the industry. 

The gradual but certain influence of' the cutting-up 
trade has never been more in evidence than in the 
j}ast year. Today the fabric must be finished, ready 
for the needle; there must be practically a permanent 
set not affected by the steam pressing now almost uni- 
versally used by clothiers, this steam pressing taking 
the place of the former hand pressing ‘or ironing which 
the earlier tailors thought necessary. The fabric is 
subjected to a processing thal gives it a clean, even 
luster, a feel pleasing to the touch, and a set of perma- 
nent conditioning that can be depended upon. Several 
{vpes of machines have been introduced, all embodying 
the same general principles of steaming the fabrie 
when rolled upon a cylinder, while enclosed in a mantle 
or wrapper, and exhausting the steam from the body = 
before removing it. This is the system of open steam- 
ing, as contrasted to the older closed steaming formerly. 
much in use. ! 

In the cotton trade the changes have been less radical. 
The use of rayon has brought about a demand for light- 
er machinery but of higher speed capacity and capable 
At the same time, with .some 
of the types of magazine looms, the fact that filling 
yarns project beyond the selvage, which have to be cut 
off, has brought into the field shearing machines with 
nicely adjusted cutting parts and suction devices adapt- 
ed to bring these projecting ends into the cutting parts, 
which later remove the imperfection without damage 
to the fabric. 

In general, practically all machinery in the finishing 
departments for all fabrics has had to be redesigned 
{o meet the call for increased speed in the various pro- 
cesses. 3 

Knitting 

The production of heavy knitted fabrics closely re- 
sembling the woven product has caused no little in- 
terest and speculation in the textile field. These fabries 
are closely bodied and are finding a ready acceptance 
for top coatings and heavy overcoating. The fact that 
a knitting machine produces this fabric many times 
as fast as a loom could produce its equivalent, has given 
the weaving trade some food for thought. 


Conclusion 


This report outlines some of the developments in the 
textile field during the year. The committee fels that 
it is indicative of the greater place which engineering 
methods are taking in the industry. There is need for 
for a freer exchange of ideas among engineers if the 
benefits of their practice are to become more general 
and more pronounced. The textile publications are 
helping to this end. The textile division affords a 
formu for engineers engaged in the: industry. 

McRae Parker, vice-chairman. 
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Armstrong Group Sells Three Mills 


Gastonia, N. C—By terms of a deal consummated here 
iast Thursday, Frank and Robert Goldberg, owners of 
the American Mills in Bessemer Gy, purchased from 
the Armstrong chain three of the latter’s mills, the 
Clara, Dunn and Armstrong, all located in South Gas- 
tonia. The deal was probably the largest of its kind 
ever made in Gaston county, and though no figures were 
available, it seemed probable well over a mililon dollars 
was involved. 

The transfer of the Armstrong plant will take place 
between now and January 1. The plants of the Clara 
and the Dunn will be operated until eary spring by the 
Armstrong interests. 

The purchasers of the property will use the products 
of the three mills in weaving fabrics of various descrip- 
tions. The Armstrong Mill, which has 4,500 spindles, 
inanufactures fine combed yarns, from 8 to 24; the 
Dunn and Clara, which have 10,000 spindles each, make 
a finer grade of yarn. 

The sale of these three mills was in line with the 
action of the stockholders some weeks ago when they 
adopted a resolution authorizing the sale of the mills 
whenever, in the discretion of the officers and direc- 
tors, the time was ripe. The Clara Manufacturing 
Company is one of the older mills of the county. It 
was the beginning of the chain of plants built by the 
late Col. C. B. Armstrong, one of the builders of the 
industry in Gaston county. Associated with him in the 
early stages of the industry were A. K. Winget and C. M., 
Dunn. 

The Clara Mill was built in 1907, the Dunn in 1900 
and the Armstrong .in 1918. 


The three mills will not be dismantled but the ma- 


chinery and physical equipment of the mills will re- 
main intact, probably with additions and improvements 
as the new owners take charge later in the spring. The 
Piedmont Mill, which was also purchased by the Gold- 
bergs from the Armstrong interests, is running full 
time and the entire product is consumed in the Ameri- 
can Mills at Bessemer City in the manufacture of tire 
fabrics. 

The stock of these three mills, as is the case in all 
the Armstrong. plants, by action of Cole Armstrong him- 
self, is widely distributed among the people of this 
community. Several of the mills have more than a 
hundred stockholders... Among them is every class of 
people in the county, including farmers, bookkeepers, 
merchants, clerks, carpenters, plumbers and workers 
of every class, including many textile operatives who 
were able to finance their holdings through the liberali- 
ty of Col. Armstrong. 


U.S. Seeks Fabrics for Bale Bagging 


The Cotton Marketing Division, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, in co-operation with the Textile School of 
the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, has just begun a series of experiments in 
cotton fabric construction, with a view to developing 
Nbrics most suitable for use as bagging for cotton bales, 
for agricultural products, and other purposes. 

The technological studies being carried on include 
the weaving of experimental cotton fabrics for use in 
consumer bagging. These will include fabrics contain- 
ing a portion of open-mesh and a portion of closed- 
mesh construction, suitable for carrying brands and 
printed matter. 
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Bagging manufacturers have indicated considerable 
interest in the possibilities offered by the packaging of 
farm products in consumer bags, and it is thought that 
this promises to be an important outlet for the exten- 
sion of the use of cotton. 


Status of Textile Industry 


The following is a joint statement from the cotton 
textile industry at Hoover’s business conference con- 
ducted by United States Chamber of Commerce at 
Washington. 

The industry was represented by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

The cotton textile industry for several years past has 
been operating under a condition where capacity and 
production were far in excess of demand. This situa- 
tion still prevails and has been aggravated by the hesi- 
tation and uncertainty of customers during recent 
weeks, 

The cotton textile industry did not share in the pros- 
yerity attaching to other industries in recent vears. It 
did not participate in the expanded consumption bred 
by easy money; on the other hand, it suffered from the 
competition for the consumer’s dollar of other and 
more garishly attractive products. 

The industry has two main outlets for its products. 
First, style and household goods largely sold through 
retail stores; and second, goods used by industries in 
general as component parts of their products or as 
necessary to their manufacturing processes. 

As to the first class, there is strong evidence that 
sales to ultimate consumers have remained normal and 
will improve. 

In the second class, hesitancy is noticeable at the 
present time, but the business structure of the country 
is fundamentally sound, and if industrial consumers 
who look to the cotton textile industry for their sup- 
tlies will abandon the policy of over-caution no longer 
warranted by the facts and will order and receive their 
normal requirements; there is no basic reason to believe 
that the forthcoming months threaten the cotton textile 
industry to a degree in excess of that which might 
result from trade conditions such as have confronted 
the industry in the past. 

A comparatively minor lessening of demand was 
under the circumstancés more serious than a greater 
decrease in most other industries. Its present condition 
is due only in lesser part to recent financial disturb- 
ances, | 

The cotton textile industry is beginning to demon- 
strate a clearer realization of the necessity of stabili- 
zation by means of balancing production to current 
demand. Internal conditions will improve in measure 
with application of this sound business principle. 


BRITISH CELANESE HEAD RETURNING TO 
ENGLAND 


Dr. Henry Dreyfus, head of British Celanese, sailed 
recently on the Ile de France after a brief visit to this 
country. While here, Dr. Dreyfus visited the plant 
of Celanese Corporation of America in Cumberland, Mr., 
and that of Canadian Celanese at Drummondville, Que- 
bec. 

Great optimism concerning the future of Celanese 
products, both here and in Canada, was expressed by 
Dr. Dreyfus. 
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for mill floors 


HIS is the new twin floor sweep, answering a 
long-felt need in textile mills. With a pair of 
these sweeps, a cleaner can cover his alleys in less 
time than required before; can sweep cleaner, too. 
Note how the two fit together in a V-shape carrying 
all lint and dust ahead, with fewer back strokes. 
They are sized to cover the width of an alley. 
They’re obtainable in 12 inch, 16 and 18 inch widths 
to suit every need. | 


The 54 inch handle screws in either end of sweep, 
so as to allow the two brushes to exchange positions 
and wear evenly on all sides. Brush fiber made of 
long-wearing Bahia Bass, securely seated. 


You'll find this new model a profitable piece of 
equipment. A pair of the'new sweeps will save time 
and do better cleaning. Prices and further details 
on request. Ask for sweep number 39. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 


P. O. Box 1358, Atlanta, Ga. 


For every textile need, we make a suitable brush. 
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Spiral Knit Hosiery Guild 


New York City—Promotion of finest quality women’s 
spiral knit stockings through the medium of co-opera- 


tive merchandising and advertising became a definite 


objective of this branch of the’hosiery industry, when 
representatives of ten of the country’s leading mills 
organized the Spiral Knit Hosiery Guild—thus crystal- 
izing the movement that has been discussed by trade 
factors for some time past. 

David L. Galbraith, president of American Textiles, 
Inc., of Bay City., Mich. was unanimously chosen head of 
the new organization. Other officers elected were: Fred 
Westcott of Westeott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., first 
vice-president; Thos. W. Buck, Thos. W. Buck Hosiery 
Company, Philadelphia, second vice-president; H. E. 
Katzenmover, Fisher Hosiery Company, Reading, Pa., 
secretary, and Joseph S. Lerch, Weinerth Knitting &« 
Machine Co., Reading, Pa., treasurer. Directors 
were named, and an executive committee composed of 
five members will be’appointed by President Galbraith 
auf an early date. : 

A trademarked name under which their fine gauge 
spiral knit stockings will be sold is to be set up by the 
Guild, and no manufacturer will be entitled to its use 
unless he is a licensed member of the organization. 
Membership is open to every reputable manufacturer in 
the country, and affiliation with the Guild: will signify 
his product designated by the accepted trademark has 
been produced in accordance with the minimum stand- 
ards developed by the specifications committee. ‘This 
latter group will be named shortly by Mr. Galbraith. 

The meeting, held at the Arkwright Club, was attend- . 
ed by manufacturers who, since the inception of the 
proposed campaign, have indicated they were especially 
interested in the activity, and it was the consensus as 
the session moved along that the time for launching 
the drive was most opportune—the result being a solid 
vote to give the organization concrete shape immediate- 
ly. It was decided that the Guild will be incorporated 
and Byron G. 'Moon, merchandising-advertising counsel, 
was instructed to have the papers filed. There will be 
no unnecessary delay in this connection, inasmuch as 
the certificate had previously been drawn up and it 
was accepted by the manufacturers with but minor 
changes. 

Insofar as concerns the incorporating of the Guild, 
provision have been made in the by-laws to the effect - 
that every licensee must be a stockholder, this to be 
brought about through the purchase of a single share 
of stock at $100. In this way each stockholder, whether 
a charter member or one joining the organization at 
some future date, holds equal voting power. In addi- 
tion to the purchase of stock an annual fee for licenses 
is to be levied against each member, plus a set charge 
for labels by which the stockings are to be identified. 
The licensing agreement has already been accepted and 
signed by the charter members. 

Incidentally, President Galbraith made plain after 
the meeting that sufficient funds have been pledged to 
insure making their plans fully operative without delay. 
Details of the conduct of merchandising-advertising 
program will be worked out by the executive commit- 
Lee. 

It was agreed that the board of directors will be a 
flexible one, with not less than 10 or more than 16 
members. They will meet regularly, on the second 
Tuesday of each month at a place to be designated. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Hobby 
Hobble? 
If you’re in business for profit. 


why spend your time winding yarn? 


VER stop to think why rayon 
skeins seem so much like a 
bargain? Or why the manufac- 
turer put it up to you to oil and 
wind? If it’s so cheap and easy, 
why didn’t he do it himself and 
save you the trouble, expense and 
floor space? Certainly he could 
do it a lot more economically and 
efficiently than you. A bargain 
isn’t always as good as it looks at 
first sight. 


Do you know how much of your 
profit, how much of your reputa- 
tion for quality, leaks out through 
your winding and oiling depart- 
ment? Can you estimate the 
amount of yarn wastage, the 
amount of degrading inevitable 
with so much handling of the 
yarn, and all the losses of labor 
inefficiency and maintenance of 
machinery and equipment? How 
much of this loss are your knitting 
machines having to make up? 


The truth is that oiling and 


winding scientifically, correctly, 
economically isn’t so easy. It took 
the Du Pont Rayon Company 
years to learn how to make a good 
cone. They pioneered in the de- 
velopment of rayon cones. Can 
you duplicate the work of these 
scientists? No other rayon pro- 
ducers have been able to wind first 
quality rayon cones with all the 
advantages of du Pont cones. No 
wonder they're glad to sell you 
skeins at a price and leave the 
winding and oiling to you. That’s 
good business—for the rayon pro- 
ducer but not for the knitter. 


The knitting business is none 


_ too simple; why complicate it by 


taking on a side line? The knitters 
who are making money and skim- 
ming the cream of the market are 
too busy knitting to bother oiling 
and winding. Especially when 
they can buy cones from du Pont 
that beat anything they could pos- 
sibly wind. Du Pont Rayon cones 


REG. U.s. PAT. OFF- 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


are uniformly oiled, wound so that 
all knots are on the head where 
they can’t cause a break, and con- 
tain twice as much yarn as the 
average bettle bobbin. If you’re — 
interested in getting the most out 
of your knitting machines, du 


Pont rayon cones make more than 


enough difference to offset lower 
prices on rayon skeins. 


Get back into the knitting busi- 
ness. Replace your winding equip- 
ment with knitting machines. 
Leave the oiling and winding to 
an outfit that knows more about 
it than anyone else. Cut down 
your hidden losses. Keep your 
business simple enough to control 
easily and flexible enough to ad- 
just to the market. And you know 
exactly what your costs will be 
and how your fabric will look 
and wear. 


Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Not the 


F what does real economy consist? 

eheapness. of an article, but how much that 
article will save you—-How much the use of it will 
add to your bank account. 


The cost of a check strap is small, but the savings 
effected by BONDARON CHECK STRAPS, over a 
period of years mean real economy. 


ORIGINAL 22 GENUINE 


“Wa Ltather with tht Hur on” 


a REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


CHECK STRAPS 


on your looms means satisfaction. In long wear, 
toughness and strength they offer more than you 
expect from any strap. Their performance is 
really remarkable. 


Many mills throughout the country have adopted 
BONDARON CHECK STRAPS as standard and in 
so doing have saved money: You are invited to 
write for a sample Check Strap, or, 1f you prefer, 
send a trial order, 


Manujactured Exclusively. by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Cur-iers, Importers and Manufacturers of 
Leather Belting and Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Elementary Calculations 
in Spinning 
By L. F. Kirkley, Gastonia, N. C. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


N response to the demand for a brief treatise on the 

more elementary calculations in the spinning room, 
we are publishing this series of articles on the subject. 
Written for those who are just beginning to study val- 
culations these articles, which will later be published 
in book form, set forth simply and clearly the rules and 
methods needed in the study of spinning room calcula- 
Lions. 


The author, L. F. Kirkley, is a practical mill man who 
has devoted a great deal of time and thought in working 
oul the calculations so that they can be readily under- 
stood.—Editor. 


What number would you twist with a 30 to produce 
a. 10? 
Rule:’ 
30 x 10+-30—10, 
————=15. 
10 
30—10 
What number will have to be plied with a 40 and 20 
lo produce a 5? : 


. Example: 
40 « 20 13.33 «5 
13.33. ‘Then. 
40+-20 13.33—5 
Now, we will prove this example: 
40—40—1 
4920-2 
40— 
8 


-Now, 40+8=—5. So we see that the 8 is the correct 
number to twist with a 40 and 20 to produce a 5.” 

Now, if the rules that we have employed while study- 
ing yarn calculations are remembered, you should not 
have any trouble with varn calculations at all. Too, 
it should be remembered that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that you should understand yarn calculations. 

Production 

We have three ways of finding the production on a 
spinning frame, namely, by taking. the hanks from the 
hank clock, by getting the delivery of the front roll, 
and ‘also from the spindle speed. We will first consider 
the rule that we use when we take the hanks from the 
hank clock. 

Now, say your hank clock shows that six hanks have 
been run on the frame in ten hours. That means that 
one spindle ran 6 hanks in ten hours. Now if the frame 
has 200 spindles your total hanks would be 6x200 or 
1200 hanks, then hanksx840—total yards and you re- 
member yards+-840x number=weight in pounds, thus: 
Number of yarn 20. 

Example: 

6 200 « 840 
60. pounds. 
20 « 840 

Now, after making a study of the above example, we 

find that 840 occurs on the bottom and top of the line, 
(Continued on Page 34) | 
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Industrial Relations Conference in Georgia 


The Program Committee of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia met at the Atlanta Capital City 
Club, and completed the final plans for the annual In- 
dustrial Relations Conference, which will be held at 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, on Friday, December 13th, 
1929. As announced a few days ago, this is the second 


conference of this kind held by the Association in an: 


effort to widen the scope of industrial relations work 
being done in the textile mills of Georgia, the first meet- 
ing having been in July, 1928. 

According to the replies reeeived from the invita- 
tions sent out several days ago from the office of the 
secretary of the Association, approximately 200 mill 
executives, teachers, nurses, ministers, doctors, welfare 
workers, etc., from the cotton mills of Georgia, will at- 
tend this meeting, which will consist of a morning 
session, a luncheon for all guests, and an afternoon 
session. 

Dr. Louie D. Newton, pastor of the Druid Hills Bap- 
tist church, editor of the Christian Index, and former 
editor of the Atlanta City Builder, has consented to 
make the opening address at the conference. Dr. 
Newton, for many years, has been one of the outstand- 
ing Baptist leaders of Georgia, and the South, and be- 
cause of his extensive activity in civic affairs, as well 
as religious work, his acceptance of the invitation to 
participate in the program has added much to the inter- 
est which is being manifested in the meeting. 

Following Dr. Newton's address, the morning session 
will be turned over to Dr. R. H. Oppenheimer, Dean of 
the Medical School at Emory University, who will direct 
the diseussions relating to health activities in industrial 
communities. Dr. Oppenheimer is one of the leading 
medical authorities of the South, and his knowledge of 
this subject, and his wide experience as an instructor, 
will assure a thorough and interesting discussion. 

After luncheon, Dr. Ralph EF. Wager, director of the 
Department of Education at Emory University, will take 
charge of the afternoon session, which will be devoted 
to the subject of educational activities in the mill com- 
munities. Dr. Wager is in charge of the extension 
work at Emory, and through the summer school courses, 
which he has conducted, he has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in connection with the school work in indus- 
trial communities. The Association is particularly for- 
tunate in getting Dr. Wager to handle this part of the 
program, because he will be able to direct the discuss- 
ions along lines that will be of most interest and value 
to those present. 


Cotton Outlook 


C. T. Revere, of Munds & Winslow, says: 

“It is with no intention of indulging in the pastime 
of whistling to keep up courage in the dark that we 
express a conservatively hopeful view on the outlook 
for cotton prices. We admit the absence of speculative 
interest in cotton at this time. In fact, we do not recall 
a similar period at this stage of the season when this 
commodity has attracted so little attention from the 
outside trading element. ‘Moreover, there is no dis- 
cernible indication of a ‘book’ involving large straddle 
operations for the account of important merchant 
groups. Certain grades and staples of the raw mate- 
rial are being bought with freedom with hedges placed 
in the various contract markets of the world. Stability 
has furnished a state of deadlock. 

“The market, however, is not without its speculative 
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potentialities. So long as prices move up or down, these 
factors always will be present. 

“At the moment, certain elements are practically 
known, recognized and discounted. We know that we 
bave a crop around 15,000,000 bales. We know that out- 
side growths in the last year have presented some fierce 
competition for American cotton and to some extent 
have made inroads on the demand for the American 
product in Japan, the Continent, Great Britain, and even 
in the United States. We know that we have had the 
most vicious collapse in security prices on record. Many 
persons are quite confident that general business will 
feel repercussions from this development, while some 
are quite certain that the effect will be severe for some 
time to come. We know that a drastic curtailment 
program has been adopted by domestic cotton cloth 
manufacturers and spinning mills. 


“It seems to us that these forces having been recog- 
nized and possibly overdiscounted have given full ex- 
pression to their unfavorable effect on prices. 


“What we do not know it: First, how soon business 
will get under way, with a healthier textile industry 
participating in the improvement. Second, to what ex- 
tent the poor character of the present crop will affect 
consumption, not only through a reduced spinning value 
but also through reinstatement of low grade American 


_ cotton which probability will be attractive at discounts 


as compared with other competing growths. We do 
rot know how much a quickened pace for industrial 
activity will react on cotton, particularly in calling for 
a greater volume of finished products. There probably 
are quite a number of other factors in the situation on 
which we are not fully informed, particularly in respect 
to their constructive influence on cotton prices. 

“We think the outlook for business in this country 
is good. We believe it will gain steadily throughout the 
coming year. The textile industry is in a healthier con- 
aition than it has been for several years. 


“We believe the large volume of credit released by 
the break in the stock market will pave the way for 
loans to Europe that will have a most stimulating effect 
on the economic situation abroad. Undoubtedly some 
of these benefits will be experienced by the European 
cotton manufacturing industry. 


“In view of the lubugrious predjctions so freely cur- 


rent, now that we have passed through a distressing 


panic, we take occasion to call attention to a discus- 
sion of the cotton outlook that appeared in the Cologne 
‘Gazette’ under date of November 20: 


“*Conditions in most of the manufacturing countries 
are still depressed. This is likely to change in course of 
time, and we may then figure on a slow increase in the 
price of the raw material, especially when it is proven 
that the quality of the crop does not come up to the 
requirements of the trade. We are likely then to see 
higher prices, especially for the medium and better 
grades of spinnable cotton. It is remarkable how com- 
paratively little effect the recent panic on the New 
York Stock Exchange had on cotton. This may be at- 
tributed to the fact that there were no large speculative 
commitments either way in the market. Industry is 
slowly feeling its way, but the technical position of 
the market is very sound. As far as cotton statistics 
are concerned, no great changes either way are anti- 
cipated. However, it is reasonable to expect that after 
the Government report on December 9, the question of 
demand will assert itself quite perceptibly. The market 
for yarns is firmer, indicating a revival of demand. The 
improvement is still small inasmuch as the buyers are 
thus far proceeding very cautiously.’ 
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Heat and Humidity in Cotton Mills 


Washington, D. C—Among the many serious prob- 
lems facing the textile industry today is the great need 
to regulate the heat and humidity in cotton mills so as 
to protect the health of the workers on the one: hand, 
and to guarantee the smooth running of the work on 
the other. A careful and scientific consideration of the 
matter is urged in a bulletin just published by the 
Women's Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

Production in cotton mills is stimulated physically 
by a high temperature and high relative humidity, since 
the yarn is less likely to break and runs better generally 
under those conditions, but the «unfavorable effects 
physiologically of such atmosphere are reflected in 
signs of fatigue in textile operatives toward the end of 
the day with a resulting reduction in their efficiency, 
according to authorities quoted in the report. More- 
ever, a hot, moist atmosphere, they claim, constitutes a 
aecided menace to the health of the workers, | 

The object of the. bureau study was to find out what 
is being done in the way of temperature regulation in 
cotton mills where progressive management is anxious 
to have the work run as well as possible. No attempt 
has been made in the report to suggest remedies or to 
give results. The data, however, shows the imperative 
need for engineers to find a middle path satisfactory 
for the work and workers, they report says. 


Temperature readings in eight Northern and seven, 


Southern mills, recorded by the management two to 


four times a day over a period of a vear. in most of. 


the various mills studied, are analyzed in the report 
from the standpoints of heat and humidity at different 
times of the working day and at different seasons of 
{he year. 

As proof that much can be done and that it is possi- 
hle to regulate the amount of nmioisture in the air neces- 
sary for the work and at the same time maintain a 
temperature not exhausting to the workers in the fact 


that mills under the same climatic conditions vary 
greatly in regard. to spinning room atmospheres. Two 
Northern mills are cited as an illustration. In one 


mill two-thirds of the 1,517 temperature readings were 
85 degrees Fahrenheit and over, while in the other 
only 6 per cent of the 1,500 readings registered as high 
as this. 

For people normally clothed and slightly active. in 
still air, the most favorable temperature condition is 


that of 68 degrees with a relative humidity of 55 per. 


cent, the bulletin points out. ‘More than one-half of 
all the temperature readings in the mills were 75 and 
under 85 degrees. About five times as many readings 
were 8 degrees and over as were under 75 degrees. 

The warmer Southern climate is reflected in all the 
Southern readings, and it is not surprising to discover 
that two-fifths of these readings as compared with a 
third of those in Northern mills were 85 degrees or 
more. It is surprising, however, that in the winter 
months less than a fifth of the readings in the Seuthern 
mills were 85 degrees and over, as against three-tenths 
of the readings in the Northern mills in this high 
range. 

For both mill groups more readings under 75 degrees 
were reported in the mornings than in the afternoons, 
“The longer the machinery runs the more heat is 
eenerated, and a number of the spinning rooms were 
on the top floor and therefore were subject to the ac- 
eumulated heat of the sun’s rays,” is the explanation 
offered, For all mills, a ttle over a fourth of the morn- 
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ing readings as contrasted with a little less than a 
half of the afternoon records were 85 degrees or more. 

Sustained temperatures of 80 degrees and over during 
‘the whole working day were reported for a third of the 
days in the Northern mills and three-fifths of the days 
in the Southern. 

Although a relative humidity of 60 to 65 per cent Is 
the most satisfactory for the material in spinning rooms, 
according to the report, one-fifth of the temperature 
readings in the study showed a relative humidity of 70 
per cent or over. Authorities agree that prolonged ex- 
posure to hot moist atmosphere would appear to be 
more injurious to persons than exposure to even higher 
temperatures for a short time. 


Action of Caustic Alkalis on Viscose Rayon 


An interesting paper comparing the action of caustic 
soda and potash on viscose rayon has been published 
recently by A. J: Hall (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1929, 45, 
171). Contrary to what might be expected the alkalis 
differ very much as regards the extent to which they 
attack viscose rayon. It is now well known that if 
this type of rayon be immersed in strong caustic soda 


solutions, such as those of mercerizing strength, and 
then washed free from alkali by means of water and 


Cilute acids, the resulting rayon suffers a considerable 
loss ‘of weight and becomes harsh in handle. It is for 
this reason: that it has not hitherto been possible to 
mercerize cotton containing viscose or other 
cellulose rayon. Hall now finds that. the action of a 
strong solution of caustic potash on viscose rayon is 
such that. the rayon is scarcely affected. Of course the 
use of caustic potash for mecerizing cotton materials 
has long been practiced, particularly on the Continent 
where potash is comparatively cheap; in England and 
other countries caustic soda is universally used because 
it is cheaper than potash. So that there is no difficulty 
whatever in using caustic potash instead of soda in all 
eases where colton yarns or fabries contain a cellulose 
ravon; all damage to the rayon ean thus be avoided. 
ery methods are used and the alkali used over and 
The extra cost. of the potash is very small when recov- 
over again, and the fact that by means of it all the 
risk of damage is removed makes the slightly extra 
cost well worth while. 


goods 


The paper contains,some useful curves showing the 
losses of weight, shrinkage and swelling of viscose 
rayon as produced by treatment with the two caustic 
alkalis. Thus rayon suffers a loss of just less, than 3 
per cent in weight (due to solution of the cellulose in 
the alkah) when steeped for one hour in caustic potash 
of 20 per cent and then washed with water whereas the 
loss is over 12 per cent under similar conditions but 
using caustic soda of but 8 per cent. Similarily it is 
found that the shrinkage of viscose yarn produced by 
the action of the alkali is six times greater in caustic 
soda, than in caustic potash, both of these alkalis being 
of 8 per cent concentration.. Viscose rayon also swells 
very much more in caustic soda than in caustie potash 
and is therefore much more fragile during such alkali 
treatment and hence easily susceptible to 
when stretched or pressed. 


damages 


Alkali treatment increases the affinity of both cotton 
and visvose rayon for direct dves, but it appears that 
the increase is much less in the case of potash treat- 
ment. It is well known to viscose rayon dvers that in 
cotton viscose rayon mixed goods the viscose rayon gen- 
erally dyes to a much heavier shade than the cotton, 
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With the most complete line of 
devices——we sell Air Condition- 


ing Engineering. ‘The devices | 


are selected to suit your needs. 


Central Station Humidification 
and Dehumidification 


Montreal, P. Q. 


Compagnie Ingersoll-Rand, Paris, France. 
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Maximum- 
allowable gain 
accurately 
maintained all 
our mills.” 


... SAYS textile mill executive. 


Mitts operated 
by the same company above 
and below the Maryland line, 
where atmospheric condi- 
tions are widely different, 
maintain their allowable re- 
gain with almost absolute 
accuracy. | 


Figure your own extra profits 


if you could maintain your 


full allowable regain. No 
doubt you would pay for 
your ParkSpray installation 
within a year and still show 
a profit on the investment... 
Most mills do. 


Each ParkSpray System is 
installed from engineering 
data and accurate surveys 
of each particular mill... 
that’s how mills below the 
Maryland line hold regain 
at full allowance the same 
as mills in colder climates. 


A ParkSpray engineer is 
usually roaming around in 
textile territories and is 
available to discuss humidi- 
fication problems without 
the least obligation. 


Humidification Systems 


Fitchburg, Mass. — PARKS-CRAMER CO. — Charlotte, N. C. 


CANADA: Parks-Cramer Westaway pte Pe Whe and McNab, Hamilton, Ont.; 455 Craig West, 
CHINA: Elbrook, Inc., Shanghai; Pekin; Tientsen. GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND: 
Cook & Co.. Manchester, Ltd., 18, Exchange Street, Manchester, England. CONTINENTAL EUROPE: 
INDIA: Ingersoll-Rand (of India) Ltd., Bombay, Calcutta, 


MEXICO: Sr. Don Fernando Caraves, Apartado 1100, Mexico City. 
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The == Automatic 
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and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


_ All Types of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


Philadelphia, 


Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 
Pa. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


I. I. Davis,-who has been secretary of the Hartwell 
Mills Company, Concord, N. €., has been elected treas- 
urer also, 

William Yelton has resigned his position at the East- 
side Mills, Shelby, N. C., and accepted a position at the 
Broad River Mills, Selma, N. C. 

Dr. Arthur. Mothwurf, president of the American 
Glanzstoff and the American Bamberg Corp., Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., is expected to tender his resignation at an 

early date. 

Arthur Burrows, formerly of the Bancroft 
has become superintendent of the dyeing department 
of the Rock Hill Finishing & Printing Company, Rock 
Hill, 

S. A. Moffitt, formerly of the U. S. Finishing Company, 
is now superintendent of the finishing department of 
ihe Rock Hill Finishing & Printing Company, Rock Hill, 
5. 

T. S. Robinson, formerly of the Sayles Finishing 
Company, has been appointed purchasing agent for the 


«Rock Hill ‘Faiening & Printing Company, Rock Hill, 


C; 


William Pollock, formerly with the Arnold Print 
Works, has accepted a position as chemist with the 
Rock Hill Finishing & Printing Company, Rock Hill, 
S.C: 

. M. Willett, formerly of the Sayles Finishing Com- 
pany, has been appointed mechanical superintendent, of 


the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Company, Rock Hill, 


Gordon Spencer, formerly of the Bradford Dve Works, 
has become superintendent of the gray and bleaching 
department.of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

A. B. Cross, formerly of the U. S. Finishing Comparty, 
has become superintendent of the printing department 
of the Rock Hill Finishing & Printing Company, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

R. 8. MacDougal, formerly of the Imperial Finishing 
Company, has been appointed superintendent of the 
color department of the Rock Hill Finishing & Printing 
Company, Rock Hill, C. 

J.J. Chamberlain who was reported as being connected 
with the DuPont Rayon Company, is not with that 


organization, but is with the Viscose Company, with 


headquarters in Charlotte. 


Dr. J. A. Hartsell, of Coneord, has been elected vice- 
president of the Hartsell Mills Company, of that place. 
It is understood that the company will not elect a 
president to succeed the late J. A. Hartsell. 

T. E. Dill, formerly with the Piedmont Plush Mill in 
Greenville, 8. C., has accepted a better position with the 
DuPont Rayon Company in the new acetate silk plant. 
near Richmond, Va. Mr. Dill is a recent graduate of the 
Clemson College (S. C.) Textile School. 

C. T. Freeman, formerly superintendent of the Howard 
Silk Throwing Company, Mebane, N. C.. is now sales 
representative for the Broadway Silk Company, of New 
York. The Howard Silk Throwing Company has closed 
its converting department and is now doing commission 
dyeing of rayon only. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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25 Carrier 3-Head Elastic Braider 


17 Carrier 4-Head Tving Tape Braider 


PRODUCTS 


of 
Rhode Island Braiders 


The Rhode Island Multiple Head Braiders are made in a large © 


Tape 
| | Binding 
number of styles and types for producing the braids listed on the Flat Elastic 
Braid 
right hand side of the page. Rickrack Braid 


Lingerie Braid 
Candle Wicking 
All of these machines are compact, convenient, easy to install, Rug Braids 
/ | Square Packing 
Spindle Banding 
Jacquard Lacing 
| Fish Lines 
production. : | Clothes Lines 
| | | Shoe Laces 


and have low power consumption, low maintenance cost and high 


Wicking 
We will gladly send information enabling you to start in the Sash Cord 
Round Packing 
manufacture of braided products. | Hose Covering 
Wire Covering 
Round Elastic 
Braids | 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


REODE ISLAND BRAIDERS KNOWN TOTHE TRADE SINCE 158 


| | | 
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| 17 Carrier 4-llead Elastic Braider 
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Better Lubrication at ss (ost per month 


Comb Box Test Results 
Should be Applied 
Throughout Your Mill 


Modern Textile Lubricant 


The comb bose test shows easily and quickly the 
main advantages of NON-FLUID OIL for textile 
machinery. 


Fill one comb box with NON-FLUID OIL and 
another with ordinary liquid oil, and you will find 
that the NON-FLUID OIL lasts 5 or 6 times, as 
long.as the other lubricant—proving conclusively 
the adhesiveness and durability of NON-FLUID 
OIL. 


Let your other textile machinery get the benefit of 
this test. 


Used in Spinning Frames, NON-FLUID OIL) 
stays in roll necks—keeps off the rolls—insuring 
cleaner yarn—and actually costing less because it 
lasts so much longer than liquid oil. 


Used in Looms, NON-FLUID OIL won't drip or 
spatter on valuable goods—greatly lessening the 
danger of oil stained seconds—keeping looms 
smoother running with fewer oilings—and actually 
costing less because so much less lubricant is re- 
quired. 


Try the comb box test for the benefit of all of 
your machinery—write today for testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” - 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery’’ 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked 


below:— 

Pickers Looms { Shafting 

[ Cards } Twister Rings{ ] Motors 

Spinning Frame[ |] Bali Bearings [ ] Chain Drives 


| ADDRESS 


(NEW YORK G 5 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 hight AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Warehouses. 


Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louls, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


B.—12-12-29 


— 
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Statistical Report Shows Poor 
Market 


Statistical reports of production, sales and shipments 
of standard cotton cloths during the month of Novem- 


her, 1929, were made public by the Association ‘of Cotton 


Textile Merchants of New York. 
period of five weeks. 

Production during 
amounted to 345,146,000 
000 yards per week. 

Shipments during November were 276,377,000 yards, 
equivalent to 80.4 per cent of production. Sales during 
the month were 222,911,000 yards, or 646 per cent of 
production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
431,426,000 yards, representing an increase of 19.0 per 
cent during the month. 

Unfilled orders on Novémber 30th were 342,2 232.000 
vards, representing a decrease of 13.5 per cent MUrng 
th month. 

These statistics on the manufacture and sale of stand- 
ard cotton cloths are compiled from data supplied by 
twenty-three groups of manufacturers and_ selling 
agents reporting through the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York and the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc. The groups cover upwards of 300 classifi- 
cations or constructions of standard cotton cloths and 
represent a large part of the production of these fabrics 
in the United States. 


The figures cover a 


the five weeks of November 
vards, or at the rate of 69,029,- 


Labor’s Poor Strategy 


It is the opinion of duly constituted authority in 
North Carolina, after what appears to have been mature 
reflection, that Alfred Hoffman, organizer for the Ameri- 
van Federation of Labor, is the sort of man who will 
not stick at violence by proxy to gain his ends. Hoff- 
nan, convicted after a trial which in the view of the 


| general run of North Carolinians lacked nothing of fair- 


ness, is under sentence of fine and imprisonment. This 
can only mean that so far as this State goes this labor 
leader has lost watever chanee he may have had to 
lead, 

‘But the federation recommissions him as organizer 
and leaves him in the field. It is presumed that just 
as soon as he serves his prison sentence he will reappear 
in the textile areas enlisting members of the union. 
This is fair neither to federation nor to the cause of 
those workers which it belatedly champions. 

The federation holds itself up as a conservative, re- 
sponsible organization; this insistence upon the reten- 
tion of Hoffman as its field representative, showing as 
it does a contempt for decision of the court, is a need- 
less affront to the self-respect of the citizenship. 

This game of the federation is being poorly played. 
Pitcher Hoffman has been chased out of the park by 
the umpire ;the obviously sensible thing to do is to 
warm up another pitcher. But instead of that the 
federation, whose efforts to organize the textile work- 
ers, have been receiving general support, insists on 


throwing away the advantage gained by the indifferent 


sirategy of mill owners who have been denying their 
labor the right of collective bargaining. 

And what good does it do Hoffman, heavyweight of 
heart too weak to make a competent martyr?—Greens- 
boro Daily News. 
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PERHAPS ONE OF OUR ENGINEERS CAN ANSWER 
YOUR QUESTION CONCERNING MERCERIZING... 
They know a lot about it. 
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RCERIZED goods are com- 
ing fast! Concerns finishing 
their own output, or finishing for 
other plants, are finding it to their 
interest to ascertain facts and fig- 
ures on mercerizing, now! 


. 


Department started making special 
studies of mercerizing processes, 
and they have kept at it, until today 
Butterworth engineers are familiar 
with every phase of mercerizing— 
either in the cloth or warp. 


Several years ago our Engineering This knowledge is for you to use. 


4 


Butterworth Recuperator 


We shall be glad to help in any individual problem, 
whether the detail of a process or the laying out of 


a complete mercerizing range. 


H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and JBETHAYRES, PA. 


Southern Office: 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, Charlotte, N. C. 


New England Office: 


In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING, Providence, R. I. 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY - - - - 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union. . 4.00 
Contributions on to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Business Manager 


Curtail and Profit or Run and Lose 


Statistics issued by the Association of Cotton 


Textile Merchants of New York show that dur- 


ing November sales of cotton goods were only 
64.09 per cent of production and that during 
the month stocks of goods increased 19.08 per 
cent and amounted to 431,426,000 yards. 


While the situation is not as bad as it would 
appear from these statistics which resulted to a 
large extent from the withholding of orders dur- 
ing the uncertainty resulting from the stock 
market crash, the fact remains that stocks of 
goods are too large.and that profitable prices 
can not result until at least half of these stocks 
are removed as the result of curtailment. 

The Boston News Bureau in discussing busi- 
ness and industry in general says: 

Good business judges feel that the intensity of the cur- 
rent curtailment will prove ultimately a boon for general 
industry. The more rapid the reduction of production 
the quicker will be the readjustment to demand, for not 
until demand and production meet satisfactorily is the 
way Clear for sustained business: revival. 

This statement also applies to cotton goods 
and we again urge mills to “curtail to the bone”’ 
for the next two months and wipe out half the 
present stocks. 


If this is done profitable prices will result in 
the spring and summer, but if stocks are allow- 
ed to remain as a weight upon the market mills 
can not expect profitable operations for many 
months to come. 


We are not pessimistic over the cotton goods 
situation and agree with the folowing statement 
in the weekly letter of Munds & Winslow: 


It is important to remember in this connection that it 
is now Statistically established that the mill production of 
cotton goods in the United States during the last twelve 
months fell far short of supplying the actual offtake of 
goods by ultimate consumers; for at the end of October, 
the latest date for which figures are available, the last 
monthly statistics of the Federal Reserve Board show 
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that wholesale stocks of cotton goods throughout the 
country were 8.8 per cent smaller than on October 31, 
1928, retail stocks being 5.4 per cent smaller and stocks 
of wash goods 6.5 per cent smaller. At the same time, 
the end-October report of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
showed stocks of goods held by reporting mills on Octo- 
ber 31 this year to have been 8.3 per cent smaller than 
the corresponding stocks last year. In view of these 
authoritative figures two conclusions are unavoidable: 
First, that stocks of cotton goods in all hands in this 
country represented a month ago an absolutely irreduci- 
ble minimum; and, second, that the decrease in consumer 
demand for goods in the United States must be much 
greater than seems probable in the light of past experi- 
ence with similar conditions if the full year’s mill pro- 
duction of goods and consumption of cotton are to be 
more than insignificantly smaller than last year’s. Nor, 
considering the present relative cheapness of cotton, is it 
at all likely that the full year’s consumption in foreign 
countries, not only of all growths but also of American 
cotton, will in the end fail to be at least as large as it 
was last year. 


We do not believe that stocks of cotton goods 
in this country, as a whole, are burdensome, but 
there are too many of them in the hands of the 
mills and buyers will never feel the urge to carry 
larger stocks themselves until they see a smaller 
supply in mill warehouses. 

. Mills can curtail “to the bone” now and make 
profits next year or continue to run full time © 
now and run next year without profit as the 
result of stocks of goods on hand. 


Why He Was Chosen 


When England had its back to the wall and 
hundreds of thousand of its men were making 
the supreme sacrifice upon the field of battle he 
was discovered to be a traitor, tried before a 


tribunal and placed in jail in order that he might 


no longer aid the enemy. 

He wrote a book denying the existence of God 
and saying that when he died the only thing 
that would happen would be that his body would 

He wrote another book attacking marriage 
and saying that young married people should be 


taught to expect and practice infidelity and that 


unmarried people should have no regards for 
recognized codes of morality. 
He spent years lecturing upon these subjects 


_ and spreading doctrines of atheism, disloyalty 


to country, free love and immorality. 

He toured China and Japan with a woman 
who was not his wife and had the effontry to take 
to take his paramour to a reception given by 
missionaries to a prominent missionary. 

Bertram Russell of England did all of these 
things and no man has done more to flaunt re- 
ligion and to tear down our ideals of patriotism, 
religion and morality. 

Therefore, Bertram Russell was invited to ad- | 
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dress the young ladies in our State owned and 
State supported North Carolina College for 
Women at Greensboro, N. C., and he was intro- 
duced with words of eulogy, by a man whose 
salary is paid by the State of North Carolina. 

They might have gone into some dive in 
Greensboro and found a moral degenerate and 
atheist of as low character as Bertram Russel 
and presented him to the young ladies of North 
Carolina, most of whom came from decent 
- homes, but such a man would not have had the 
ability to sell filthy doctrines to the young 
ladies and therefore, Bertram Russell was paid 
to come and -was introduced as an authority on 
advanced ideas. 

As a traitor to his country, as an atheist, as an 
enemy of the sacredness of the marriage rela- 
tion, as a.teacher and practicer of free love, 
Bertram Russell is par excellent. 

For these reasons and doubtless with the hope 
that he might win deciples was Bertram Russell 
presented, to the students of North Carolina 
College for Women. 


Outrageous Suits 


J. Frank Flowers, one of the attorneys for 
the Communists who were convicted of the mur- 


der of Chief Aderholt of Gastonia, has now 


entered suit, on behalf of the alleged heirs of 
Ella May Wiggins, against the Loray Mills, the 
Myers Mills and the Gastonia Gazette. 

None of those sued had any connection what- 
ever with the killing of Mrs. Wiggins ‘near Besse- 
mer City, N. C., and the suits against them are 


in our opinion, part of a well organized effort to 


harrass the textile industry and the peer of 
this section, 


The following is an extract from the contract 


secured from the Ella May Wiggins heirs by Mr. 
Flowers: 

And it is further understood and agreed that as com- 
pensation for bringing the civil action for damages for 
the wrongful death of Ella May Wiggins, the said attor- 
ney (Frank Flowers) is to receive 50 per cent of any 
recovery as compensation for his services, that the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union having advanced certain 
monies for expenses of the investigation into the death of 
Ella May Wiggins, whatever sum it has advanced at the 
time of said recovery shall be repaid to it out of the said 
recovery. 

A man may bring a suit upon a flimsy pretext, 
but when a suit is brought upon such absurd 
grounds as exists in this case there should be 
some way of forcing the plaintiffs to indemnify 
those sued for their loss of time and any expenses 
to which they are put. 

These suits as brought by J. Frank Flowers 
under the instigation of the disreputable Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union are an outrage. 
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The Value of Modern Equipment 


Textile mill owners are becoming more and 
more convinced of the value of new equipment 
and modern methods, according to the report of 
the Textile Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, published in this issue. 

As a result of the adoption of improved ma- 
chinery, the more progressive mill owners have 
been able to improve their products and to 
operate their plants more economically. At the 
same time, mills operating out-of-date equip- 
ment have continued to lose ground in their 


struggle to compete with the more modern 


plants 


There has never been a time when the neces- 
sity of utilizing every proven aid to more effi- 
cient operation of the mills was more apparent 
than it is today. To profit at all, a mill must 
actually produce a better product for less money. 
Nothing less will meet present day competition. 

In spite of the present conditions prevailing 
in the textile industry, the mill with modern 
equipment and progressive management has 
nothing to fear. We know of no new mill that 
has not made money in recent years where the 

management was sound. 


The report referred to above presents a sum- 
mary of machinery improvements and modern . 


trends in textile manufacture that is well worth 
close study. 


Many mill owners are aware of the economical 


‘advantage of modern equipment and the neces- 


sity of replacing old machinery in order to 
operate at a profit. Others are hastening the 
advent of the sheriff because they persist in try- 
ing to compete with machinery tast cannot pro- 
duce on a low cost basis. 


A striking example of appreciation of new 
equipment is noted in the case of the Armstrong 
group of mills in Gaston county. The manage- 
ment found that manufacturing costs in three 
of its mills were considerably above those of the 
newer mills in the group, although the three 
plants in question are not old as mill machinery 
goes. It presented the facts to the stockholders 
who voted to liquidate the affairs of the three 
mills. Through liquidation the stockholders 
will receive considerably more than the par 


- value of the holdings. 


Liquidation of these mills was far more sensi- 
ble than to continue to operate them after their 
production costs were found to be higher than 
that of the newer plants. The investment of 
the stockholders was conserved whereas it could 
easily have been lost through higher manufac- 
turing costs. 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 
DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 
Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


-ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
328 Broadway, New York 


announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 


for 


The Cutter Manufacturing Company 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Electric Service 


Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering 
standards at economical costs. Get our estimates. - 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Ine. 


Phone Hemlock 4931 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Box 534 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 
1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Pian- 


Parks and Civic Centers 
nin 


Subdivision and Residential Cemeteries 
Recreational Areas 
Developments 
Golf Courses and Country ‘[nstitutional Developments 


Country Bistates 


Schoo! and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organizatien in the Seuth 
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I.ynchburg, Va.—The Lynchburg Hosiery Mills have 
increased capital stock from $100;000 to $300,000. 


Charlotte, N. C—The Charlotte Knitting Company has 
installed fifteen additional full fashioned hosiery hosi- 
ery machines, giving them a total of 24, and the added 
machinery is greatly increasing their weekly output. 


Greenville, S. C.—The Westboro Weaving Company 
has practically completed removal of all its equipment 
from Massachusetts to the local plant. The company — 
makes tapes and other narrow fabrics. 


Dallas, Texas.—<As a step in the reorganization of the 
C. R. ‘Miller Manufacturing Company, the company has 
filed deeds conveying ifs cotton mills at Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Waco and McKinney to the new company, the 
Texas Textile Mills, Inc. 


-~-— 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Installation of new and improved 
equipment at the Spartan Mills No, 2 is expected to be 
completed by the first of the year. The production of 
the plant will be increased by about 20 per cent. 

Burlington, N. C.—Contract has been awarded by the 
A. M. Johnson Rayon ‘Mills, Inc., to A. F. McNally, 
Framingham, Mass., for an additional building. here, 
construction to begin at once. 


) 


Laurel, Miss—J. W. Goldman and D. N. Williams, 
recently reported as planning a hosiery mill here, have 


‘leased a building and are installing knitting equipment 


for producing rayon hosiery. 


China Grove, N. C.—China Grove Cotton Mills are in- 
stalling 5,000 additional spindles and other equipment 
for the production of thread yarns. The plant has been 
operating 42,910 spindles on 40s to 80s combed yarns. 
1s president. 


Forest City, N. C—The new mill to be built here by 
J. M. Lumley and associates, of the Ellenboro Mills, as 
noted, is to have 8,000 spindles and 50 jacquard looms 
to make bedspreads and tapestries. Work on the build- 
ing will start January 1. : 

Blackstone, Va.—Klotz Silk Mills is installing 50 addi- 
ional silk looms manufactured by Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. The new weaving equipment will double 
the capacity of the plant which already had 50 looms 
ir operation. In addition, the company is installing 
complete silk throwing equipment. It is expected Mat 
the new equipment will be in full operation within 30 
days, 


Laurens, S. C.—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of Laurens Cotton Mills, was held at the offices of 
the company. N. B. Dial was re-elected president: G. N. 
Milliken, of New York, vice-president: M. L. Smith, 
was re-elected treasurer and general manager, and 6. 
M. Burgiss, assistant treasurer. 7 | 

The usual semi-annual dividend of 4 per 
declared, and will be payable January t. 
capitalized at $1,050,000. 
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Ashboro, N. G.—Carolina Hosiery Mills, owned by CG. C. 
Cranford, which have been operating thirty knitting 
niachines on fancy half hose, has gone out of business. 


Rockmart, Ga.—Goodyear's new cotton mill at Rock- 
mart has been put into production, it has been an- 
nounced by P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. The mill will be formally 
opened December 12. | | 

The new fabric unit is the seventh of its kind: in 
the world-wide Goodyear organization. Capacity pro- 
duetion from its 50,000 spindles is expected by January 
15. 


Charlotte, N. C—Work on the addition for, the Nebel 
Hosiery Mill, representing expenditure of approximate- 
ly $200,000, is progressing rapidly and it is expected 
that operations can begin the first of. the year, accord- 
ing to information received. 

The addition which is being constructed will con- 
siderably increase the output of the Nebel plant, which 
has for a number’of years been engaged in the manu- 
facture of full fashioned hosiery here, it was stated. 


Trenton, Tenn.—The Trenton Mills, Inc., plan to re- 
build their burned plant as soon as arrangements may 
be made, according to W. A. Harder, president, who is 
also president and treasurer of the Valatie Mills Cor- 
poration, Valatie, N. Y. The company contemplates a 
modern brick and steel building, 300 by 104 feet wide, 
and will probably move machinéry from the Northern 
plant. The new mill is expected to be in operation by 
May 1, 1930. 


Burlington, N. C.—The addition to E. M. Holt Plaid 
Mills, which is to be three stories, 56x85 feet, is being 
rapidly constructed. It has been announced by W. H. 
Williams, secretary and manager for the company, 
that the addition will be used to increase the manu- 
facture of fine rayon cloths. However, Mr. Williams 
stated that the type of machinery which will be pur- 
chased and installed for this work has not been decided 
upon. A broad type loom will, in all probability, be 
used. 


a new mill which will manufacture athletic underwear, 
is scheduled to begin operation by December 15, and 
the annual output will be approximately 50,000 dozen 
garments. It is understood that about one hundred 
persons will be employed. The material used for the 


manufacture of the underwear will be purchased from > 


the textile manufacturing plants of Greenville and sur- 


rounding territory. All kinds of underwear will be 
made. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Rock Hill’s new $2,000,000 bleachery, 
dyeing and print plant, the Rock Hill Printing & Finish- 
ing Company, has begun operating and by January 1, 
1930, will be in full operation with its production reach- 
ing over 70,000,000 yards per. year. 

Through the company’s. treasurer and manager, 
Archie O. Joslin, formerly of Providence, R. I., official 
announcement is made that the bleaching department 
is now in operation 100 per cent, the printing depart- 
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For Weaving Mill 
Superintendents 


Here are the particulars of 
the new “Chafeless Cord” 
harness for fine and medium 
weaves——a copy of this fold- 
er will be sent you with our 
compliments. Use the cou- 
pon below. 


This is the harness with 
the new super-smooth finish 
and these six notable advan- 
tages: 


1. Greatly improves “‘cov- 
er’ and fullness of the 
cloth 

2. Minimizes “fly” 

3. Reduces warp breaks 
and loom stops 

4. Retards wearing of har- 
ness eyes 


5. Enhanced flexibility 
6. Humidity proof 


Over 200 mills have come 
to equip more than 45,000 
looms with this harness— 
others are changing rapidly 
from harness too rigid and 
harsh for quality weaves, 
and for fine warp yarns. 

Run your fingers over 


your warp ends. Note the 
fluffy, soft lint fibres. Har- 


EMMONS Loom HARNESS Co 


ness too harsh and rigid 
chafes off this lint. The 


weave never gets the fullness 
it should. 


Builds Up “Cover” 


Now with “Chafeless 
Cord” harness you reduce 
chafing to a minimum and 
dirhinish “fly” remarkably. 
The ends pass through soft 
and full, and build up a no- 
tably improved “cover.” 
Mills running broadcloths, 
dress goods, shirtings, sheet- 
ings, and other fine and me- 
dium weaves have come to 
know this super-smooth fin- 
ish as the answer to quality 
production. 


Let us send you a sample 
set to try at our expense. 
We will include a copy of 
the above illustrated folder. 
A coupon is below for your 
convenience. Write your 
name on it. And attach to 


a letterhead giving your 
specifications. Then: try 
me “(Chafeless Cord” for ten 


| TRI-COLOR HARNESS: 


days and note the benefits. 
Address: 


Name 


Good “Cover” comes from Cotton Harness 
LOOM HARNESS CO. 
174 May St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Please send me the free folder on the new “Chafeless Cord” 
harness, anda sample set to try at your expense. 
specifications are on the attached sheet. 


Our 


| 
3 Greenville, S. C.—The plant of the Carolina Company, — = 
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ment 50 per cent and the finishing and packing depart- 
ments 50 per cent. And this is running one month ahead 
of the time it was anticipated the plant would be in 
cperation when work was started on the main building 
last spring. 

Space in the building has been leased to James F. 
Donovan Company of Providence, R. I., who have equip- 
ped an up-to-date engraving plant which will serve the 
requirements of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Company, and the other printing plants of the South. 


Printed Flannels Made in South 


A complete line of printed flannels, made and printed 
in. the South, is now available to the trade for the first 
time. Previously, goods of this character had been pro- 
duced exclusively in the North, with concentration 
principally in two important centers. 

The news that the Cone Export & Commission Com- 
pany has on display, and is already offering a new range 
of printed flannels, has further importance, by reason 
of the character of the work and the styling that has 
been responsible for the 
agents, in connection with this merchandise. 

Summing up, the printed flannel has been given the 
same attention that is devoted to a line of wash fabries, 


enthusiasm of the selling 
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er to a line of higher-priced broadcloth or other pa- 
jama and nightwear materials. The designs are offered 
as original and distinctive, @nd represent something 
entirely new for this class of merchandise. Cone Export 
& Commission Company officials feel that the perfec- 
tion in this type of work on popular-priced napped 
fabrics, is a contribution to progress in the industry. 


The cloth is made at the Revolution Mills, of Greens- 
boro, N. G., which plant is one of the best known in the 
country, for cotton flannels; and the printing is done 
at the Proximity Print Works, which is owned by the 
Cone interests. For about a year, the experiments to 
perfect the printing of these napped goods at the 
Proximity plant, have been going on. The finish fre- 
quently gives a French wool effect, when pattern per- 
mits. Bright colorings are used, giving lots of pep and 
snap to the styling. 


The printing is of the cleanest kind, as can be noted 
from‘the clear cut work in the intricate patterns. Hair- 
line stripe combinations, close together, appear per- 
fectly on these flannels. Some of the styles are of the 
bizarre type. The range of design selection is very 
broad, ineluding geometrics, novelty florals, and also 
neat flower effects. Some of the printed napped goods 
in this new offering are of the real interesting patterns 
that might: well be applied to some dress fabrie lines. 


‘Kiddie styles are also included. 


Cone Export & Commssion Company has just install- 
ed a display of pajamas and other nightwear garments, 
made from these materials, in the show windows at its 
headquarters.—Daily News Record. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. 
point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
We use our own special 


127 Central Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas. Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


uae 


INSPECTING ti 7 ; DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING _ Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, 8. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. 


MERIT COUNTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS 
for. 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


DALLAS, TEX. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
LOOM 


UTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO SO 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 


GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. GRIFFIN, GA. 
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W. D. Lawson has resigned as overseer spinning and 
winding at the Tolar, Hart and Hart Mills, Fayetteville, 
N. €.,. to become superintendent of the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company (Ethel plant), Selma, N. C. 


E. J. Holbrook has ben appointed sales representative 
of the American Yarn & Processing Company, and will 
handle the High Point territory. He sueceeds David 
Whitehurst who has accepted a position With 
Adams-Millis Corp., High Point. | 


Barry V. Cornwall, a graduate of Clemson College, 8. 
C., where he also took special work in textile chemistry 
and dyeing, has recently accepted a very responsible 
position in the dyestuffs technical laboratory of the 
DuPont Company in Wilmington, Del. 


G. E. Faulkenberry has accepetd a position with the 
DuPent Company in the dyestuff division at Charlotte, 
XN. Mr. Faulkenberry is a graduate of the 
College (S. C.) Textile School. 


W. G. Thomason, formerly night overseer spinning, 

winding and warping at Southern Brighton Mills, Shan- 

non, Ga., has accepted a similar position at Echota Cot- 
fon Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


Morris Campbell, Southern. sales 
Carbie Color & Chemical Company, recently resigned to 
take over the management of his recently deceased 
father’s business in Greenville, 5. C. Mr. Campbell is 


manager of the 


Stripper 


‘adidtion to research and other 


the 


¢otton fabric 
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a recent graduate of the Clemson College (S. C.) Textile 
School and was one of the most successful of the young- 
er salesmen in the South. 


Ross M. Stribling, a recent textile engineering gradu- 
ate of the Clemson College Textile School, who took 
considerable special work in textile chemistry, rayon 
and dyeing, has a very responsible position as assistant 
chemist with the American Enka Company at Asheville, 
N. C. Mr. Stribling is joint author with Prof. Mullin of 
many papers upon rayon and chemical subjects, and in 
work has charge of all 
‘yeing problems at the rapidly growing Enka plant. 


Seeks Fabrics Bale Bagging 


The Cotton Division, U. Department of 
Agriculture, in co-operation with the Textile School of 
the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, has just begun a series of experiments in 
construction, with a view to developing 
fabrics most suitable for use as bagging for cotton bales, 
hags for agricultural products, and other purposes. 

The technological studies being carried on include 

the weaving of experimental cotton fabrics for use in 
consumer bagging. These will include fabrics contain- 
ing a portion of open-mesh and a portion of closed-mesh 
construction, suitable for carrying brands and printed | 
matter. 
- Bagging manufacturers have indicated considerable 
interest in the possibilities offered by the packaging of 
farm products in consumer bags, and it is thought that 
this promises to be an important outlet. for the exten- 
sion of the use of cotton. 


Stripper X for Celanese Yarn 


Celanese is stripped to a pure white regardless of 


the shade by the Stripper X method. Send us 


your dye yarns and we will strip and forward formula. 


American Aniline & Extract Company, Inc. 


SINCE 1898 


[rihocen 


Dyestuffs 141 North Front Street, Philadelphia Chemicals 
ality Sole Manufacturers of (rihocen | Origin 
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The Right Moisture 


Content for Your Warps 
—held Consistently! 


ANISH 

moisture 
content jug- 
gling from your 
slashing room. 
Baked warps 
and other 
slashing ills are 
strangers to 
mills equipped 
with the Tycos System of Slasher 
Control. 
In the drying cylinders, for instance, 
—the temperature is so regulated that 
the correct moisture content is re- 
tained consistently. 
This improved slashing practice is 
very evident in the weaving. The 
looms run uninterrupted. The qual- 
ity of the woven goods is all that can 
be desired. More mill men all the 
time are realizing the importance and 
economy of correct slasher control. 
It is another mill development that is 
preventing waste and quickening rou- 
tines. 
Investigate fully what the Tycos Sys- 
tem of Slasher Control offers. We 
will supply you with information 
upon request. 


Tycos Recorder and Regu- 
lator on Drying Cylinders 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building | In Great Britain 
Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


Temperature 


Indicating Controlling 
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Crop Estimate is 14,919,000 Bales 


Washington, D. C—The estimate of 14,919,000 bales 
of cotton for the 1929 season contained in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report was 6-10 of 1 per cent lower 
than the estimate of a month ago and compared with 
14,478,000 bales in the 1928 crop. 

At the same time the Agriculture Department issued 
its report, the Census Bureau reported that 412,857,971 
running bales counting 473,079 round bales as half bales 
had been ginned prior to December 1. 

This compares with 12,560,154 bales in 1928 prior te 
December 1. 

The estimated production would be harvested, said 
the report, from 45,981,000 acres. The abandonment 
ef acreage since July 1 was placed at 3.3 per cent, and 
the indicated yield of lint cotton per acre was placed 
at 155.3 pounds. 

The report was issued without comment but. later 
W. F. Calander, head of the plant reporting board in- 
a radio speech, said the decline in the December esti- 
mate of 90,000 bales from the estimate issued on Novem- 
her 1 may be blamed upon the unseasonable weather for 
tre maturing of the tail end of the crop and for picking 
it. | 

The board's estimate of acreage harvested was slight- 
ly below the estimate of harvest before September 14. 
Abandonment of acreage in Texas, Callander said, was 
unusually heavy. 

Production by States was estimated as follows: 

Virginia, 46,000; North Carolina, 735,000: 
lina, 845,000; Georgia, 1,345,000; Florida, 
215,000; Tennessee, 515,000; Alabama, 1,335,000; Missis- 
sippi, 1,915,000; Louisiana, 810,000; Texas, 3.950,000; 
Oklahoma, 4,200,000; Arkansas, 1,490,000; New Mexico, 
84,000; Arizona, 156,000; California, 242,000; others, 7,000: 
lower California, 80.000. 

Ginnings by States were: Alabama, 1,200,092: 
103,147; Arkansas, 1,251,765; California, 178,910: 
29,675; Georgia, 1,176,882; Louisiana, 781,335; Mississippi, 
1.692.572; Missouri, 161,553; New Mexico, 64,916: North 
Carolina, 599,352; Oklahoma, 960,035; South Carolina, 
702 ;568; Tennessee, 395,907; Texas, 3,515,877; Virginia, — 
35,717; all other States; 5,668. 


29,000; Missouri, 


Arizona, 
Florida, 


The Law’s Answer 


Whatever else may have come out of the trials, either 
here or at Marion, incident to labor disturbances, this 
stands out as towering above all other considerations.— 
the law has vindicated the right of a man to work if 
he wants to work and has given complete rebuff to those 
who attempt to use force to prevent this evercise of 
personal option. 

Laborers in any industrial plant have a right to or- 
ganize themselves. That's a truism. They have a right 
lo persuade their fellows to quit work if they use per- 
suasive powers alone and engage in peaceful pickefing. 


| But the moment they lay their hands on a human being 


in an effort to prevent such a human being from doing 
what he wants to do, that moment, the law takes such 
on one in hand. Ps 

And, of course, this is as it should be. There is 
something quite contrary to our instinets of what is 
right and fair and just in this thing of -men trying to 
coerce their fellows into following their own moods in 
matters of this kind. The right to work is God-given 


and the law still stands on the side of the moralities, 
—Charlotte, News. 


South Caro- 
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7-ROLL 
ROLLING 


CALENDER 


This 7-Roll Rolling Calender typifies the 
ruggedness and thorough workmanship of 
Perkins Finishing Machinery. 

It has a compact, direct-connected motor 
drive. Rolls can be raised and separated 
quickly by power. The roll journal bear- 
ing boxes are an improved, totally enclosed 


_type, water cooled, and equipped with a 


continuous oil circulating and _ filtering 
system. 3 

Perkins Textile Finishing Machinery is 
always built to a standard, never to a price. 


Ne CALENDER can 
be better than the 
ROLLS 1n it 


B. F. Perkins & on, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: 


CALENDERS—Embossin 
ROLLS—Cotton - Husk - 


Kier Pilers 


Bin Pilers 
Drying Machines 
Dyeing Machines 
Jigs 


Mullen Testers 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


g - Rolling - Chasing - Friction - Schreiner 
Combination - Paper - Cotton and Wool. 


Ranges Squeezers 
Silk Finishing Machines Tenters 
Scutchers Washers 


Singers Winders 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT. 

| 
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ROLLER CHAIN DATA BOOK 
ISSUED BY LINK-BELT 


Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has just published a new roller 
chain data book, No. 1257, which 
they claim is the most complete 
manual for properly selecting and 
applying chain yet developed. 

This 96-page book illustrates the 
construction of the chains and 
wheels, and. presents many pages 
showing practical applications of 
Link-Belt roller chain on light and 
heavy duty industrial drives, and 
on all types of machinery, tractors, 
trucks, farm implements, etc. 


All data is clearly compiled to en- 
able one to select the proper chain — 
and wheels to suit individual con- 
ditions, and to gure costs. Also an 
additional feature of value is a pre- 
sentation of lists of wheels up to 81 
feeth. All pitches of chains are 
carried in stock. 

This book is worthy of an im- 
portant place in every engineer's 
and mechanical man’s library. <A 
copy will be sent gratis, if request- 
ed upon business letterhead. 


Opening For Young Office Man 
Wanted—textile graduate with at 
least six months practical experience 
in mill for office work. In answering | 
please give complete details as to 
education and experience. Address 
K-1, care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Even widths, perfect 
selvedges, straight 
edges, made of long 


staple; uniform weav- 
ing, Lambeth Spinning and Twister 
Tapes can save you money. Ask for 
prices and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in ,the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 

Charintte, N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
314 McLahien Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton's Absorbed Oils and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F, HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—thorough— 
dependability 


‘Textile men have learned that their confidence 
in U S is justified by the thorough dependability 
of U S products. They agree that to match their 
own careful processes for scientific production 
they must use products that are designed and built 


along equally scientific lines . 


Wherever fine fabrics are made, U S products 
help make them. | 


(Founded in 1857 


US] BOBBIN & SHUTTLE 


MONTIC ELLO, GA. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


MONTICELLO,GA. DUBLIN,GA, 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


MANCHESTER.N.H~ GOFFSTOWN, 
LAWRENCE, MASS ~ LOWELL. MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA PA, 
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Hang 
Your Bobbins 


It’s becoming the fashion among 
progressive mill men. 


The Eclipse _ Bobbin’ Holder 
suspends the bobbins from the top 
of the creel board. It eliminates 
skewers and incidentally, accumula- 
tion of lint or fly. 


You can use these holders to advan- 
tage on your roving and spinning 
frames. The ball bearing construc- 
tion insures a smooth effortless pull. 
The yarn is materially improved in 
quality. 


Put daylight beneath your bobbins. 
Banish expensive skewers. 
A holder will be sent you 
for examination. Write 
today. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


Elementary Calculations in Spinning 
(Continued from Page 16) 


and they will cancel each other, so we have the fol- 
lowing rule: | 
Hanks spindles+number=weight in pounds. 
6 200 3 
= 
20) 
This rule should be used as if is much shorter. 
Now, we will figure it from the front roll. 
Now, say the diameter of the front roll is one inch 
and R. P. M. 130 and you are making 22 yarn. 

Rule: 
Circumference of front roilxR. P. M. of front rollx 
minutes in one hourx10 hours in one day+36 inches in 
one yardxnumber of yarnx#40=—production in pounds 

for one spindle. 
Example: 
1« 3.1416 130 «x 60 « 10 
36 22 « 840 
Now, .366xspindles=total production on frame or 
Example: 
366 200732. 
Now to figure the production constant, you leave oul 
the R. P. M. of front roll and the number of yarn. 
Example: 


3.1416 x 60 x 10 


——=.062 constant. 
36 x 840 

Rule for using constant is constant R. P. M. of front 
rolli+number. Now, say you are making 22 yarn, and 
Rh. P. M. front roll is 130. | 

Example: 

« 130 
.366. 
22 

Note: The above constant was worked out on the 
basis of ten hours per day and no allowance made for 
stoppage or waste, and will work under no other con- 
ditions. 

Now, we will figure the production from the spindle 
speed. 

Rule: | 

R. P. M. of spindle x minutes ‘in one hour x hours in 
ene day or 10+twist per inchxnumber x36 inches in 
one yard 840. 

Example: 

9500 x 60x 10. 


=.183 pounds per spindle 
28.5 x 36 x 36 x 840 
Now to figure the production constant, you leave oul 
the twist per inch and the number of yarn, thus: 
9500 x 60 x 10 


=188.4 production constant. 
36 840 

Rule for using constant is constant divided twist per 
inchxnumber of yarn. : 

You will note when figuring the production we used 
the number of yarn 36 and twist per inch was 28.5. 

Now 188.4+36 28.5=—.183. 

You will note that when you figure the production 
constant from the front roll there is not anything to 
change to throw your constant off but the diameter 
of front roll as everything else is constant at all times. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Creeling with 
aco-Lowell Onc Process Picking 


S it better to creel one, two, or three Noteworthy, too, is the fact that it is 
_ laps at a time? How large should not always necessary to purchase new 
breaker laps be made? What can be machines to obtain the advantages of 
done to make sure tenders make good One-Process Picking. If your present 
piecings? All this can be eliminated Saco-Lowell Pickers are reasonably up- 
Picking. to-date, they can be modernized with a 


minimum added investment. 

Continuous opening, blending and | 
picking from bale to lap under synchro- 
nized control produces better laps at 


Facts, figures, specifications, and 
organizations of Saco-Lowell installa- 


tions in successful mills are now avail- 
lower costs. Better laps mean better able. May we place them in your 


running work all through the mill with hands? Call on any Saco-Lowell repre- 
resultant savings. sentative. 


LE 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA. GA 
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Elementary Calculations in Spinning 


(Continued from Page 34) 
: 3 Now, I have never heard of the front roll diameter 


being changed, but that is the only thing which will 
throw your constant off. You should at all times figure 
your production from the front roll. 


Now, you will note that: when you figure your pro- ) 
400 MILL FAMOUS N duction constant from the spindle speed, if this speed | 
is changed at all it will throw your constant off, and | 
500 MILL C. P. SPECIAL you will have to figure a new constant. We will now | 
| consider a few rules for finding your constant after 
you have changed spindle speed. Now if you will put | 
down your. formula like you were going to figure your 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL production constant and leave out the spindle speed, 
| you will get. a constant factor for finding your new 
HESE starches are manufactured by constant after you have changed spindle speed. 
A carefully controlled and standard- Example: | | 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 60> 10 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are nn OS, | 
proved by the constantly increasing ? 36 x 840 | 
number of exacting textile manufac- Rule for using constant factor is: 
turers who are getting satisfactory results . New spindle speedxconstant factor=new production - 
by using our starches especially selected constant. : | 
for their conditions. Example: 
Recommendations are based tipon Say your new spindle speed is 7000, then | 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 7000X O198=138.6. | 
vidual problem. Now change your spindle speed to 8000, thus . 
0198 x 8000— 158.4. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY Another rule Is as follows: New spindle speed xold | 
constant+old spindle speed=new constant. 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


You will note that by using our constant factor .that 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ‘GREENVILLE, 5. C. a spindle speed of 7000 gives a constant of 138.6. Now, 
| we are going to change our spindle speed to 8000, What 
will our new constant be? : 
Example: 


38.6 « 8000 
7000 
You will note that by using this rule we get the same 
answer as we did when using constant factor. Another 


EN joy THE BEST good rule is as follows: Ratio between spindle speeds 


old constant—new constant. 


| Now say with a spindle speed of 5000, we have a 
The highest-priced room at New York's troduction constant of 99 and.we are going to move 
new Hotel Lincoln is $7 for a large room | up our spindle speed to 8000. Now the first thing to do 
with twin beds, tub bath and shower. | 15 to figure your ratio, thus: 8000+5000—1.6. | 
The lowest price is $3 for a room for Then 99x 1.6=158.4. 


one, with shower...The Lincoln has “thirty You will note that all the rules which we have em- 
ployed have given the same answers, 


stories of sunshine and fresh air,’ beauti- 
fully decorated and modernly-furnished 
rooms, each with bed lamp, servidor 


Now, all of our constants have been figured on a 10 
hour day basis, not allowing anything for loss of time 
fe or waste. If your production is 37 pounds per spindle 
and the sleepingest” beds imaginable. | snd you want to allow 10 per cent for stoppage and 
waste, you will use the following rule: 

1400 Rooms—1400 Baths | 37x.90=.393 per spindle. 

. $3 to $5 for one $4 to $7 for two Now, say you are making 20 yarn and your front roll 
speed is 420, but you are going to change from 20 to 25, 
then what front roll speed will you have? 


found the gear that you will use in making the 25 yarn, 
you have the following rule: Old front roll speedx 


leckawanna 4oo «INE W YORK’'S NEW HOTEL Now, you know w hat twist you are going to put in : 
| the 25 yarn so you will divide the twist constant by the 
E N = C) | N new twist gear~old twist gear will give new front roll 
speed. Now say that the gear that you used while 


twist wanted to get your new gear, and after you have 
Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Streets, Times Square (Continued on Page 38) 
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Modern Day Machinery Must 
Have Modern Day Lubrication! 


“Ordinary, haphazard oiling no longer sufficient in today’s 
high speed production’, say leading users of textile machinery 


REMENDOUS strides have been 

made in design and manufacturing 
of modern textile machinery. Yet until 
recently one important factor was 
overlooked in this development—ade- 
quate lubrication. Some few manufac- 
turers still depend upon the hit or miss 
protection of an old-fashioned oil can 
—employing on modern day machines 
the lubrication method of a century or 
more ago! 
The wear and tear on machinery caused 
by inefficient lubrication is no longer 
necessary. 


American industry generally recog- 


nizes today the tremendous advan- 
tages to be secured by equipping the 
machines they make with Alemite 
High Pressure Lubrication, especially 
textile machinery. They know that 
proper lubrication, such as Alemite 
offers, means longer life, greater effi- 
ciency and freedom from repairs even 
under the most grueling service. 


They know that today’s methods de- 
mand machinery with lubrication as 


modern as the design of the machine 


itself. 
More than 600 of the country’s leading 
machinery manufacturers—including 


many builders of textile machinery— 
have already adopted this modern- 
day method of lubrication. And this 
roster is rapidly growing larger. 

Alemite, since its inception, has kept 
pace with all engineering advancements 


in machine design. But you do not need 


to wait for new machinery to secure the 
advantages of Alemite. You can modern- 
ize your present equipment easily and 
quickly with Alemite fittings. Today 
Alemite offers a variety of fittings that 
definitely obsoletes every oil hole and 
every grease cup in machinery. Button- 
head fittings—push-type fittings—pin- 
type fittings—and now with Alemite’s 
purchase of the Dot fitting and its con- 
tinuation under the name of Alemite- 


Dot—every lubrication point on modern. 


machinery becomes easily accessible. 
There can be no wasted lubricant with 
this system, and bearings are cleaned 
of all grit and dirt when they are 
lubricated. 


No more oil soaked floors and machin- 


High Pressure Lubrication 


for Modern Industry 


ALEMITE 


ery. No more damaged materials, and 
above all, machinery repairs, which cut 
into production, are practically elimi- 
nated with this positive lubricating 
method. You'll even be able to notice 
an appreciable saving in power. 
Write today for complete details of the 
Savings which are now made possible 
by Alemite. 

Alemite Corporation (Division of 
Stewart-Warner), 2688 North Craw- 
ford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Canadian 
address: The Alemite Products Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, On- 
tario, Canada. | 


ALEMITE CORPORATION 
(Division of Stewart-W arner) 


2688 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, II. 


| Please send me complete information 
on Alemite, 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
Name.... 
| 
| | 


| Cily 
1051 


| 
y 
| 
, | | 
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Elementary Calculations in Spinning 
(Continued from Page 36) 


making the 20 was a a, and your gear to make 25 is a 
36, then 


120 « 36 


=new front roll speed 108. 
40 


_ If .20 pounds is the productions per spindle per day 
of 10 hours, iow many spindles will it take to produce 
5000 pounds in five days? 

Example: 

5000+ .20*5=—5000 spindle. 

If 50 pounds is the production of one spindle for 
one day, how many days will it take 10,000 spindles to 
run 50,000 pounds? 

Example: 

10,000—10 days. 

If in a bin you sortie 5000 hanks of No. 5 roving and 
your production is’.25 pounds per day of 10 hours, how 
long will it take 1000 spindles to run up this roving? 

Now the first thing to do is to find how many pounds 
of roving you have by using the following rule: Hanks+ 
number=weight in pounds: 

Example: 

5000+5—1000 pounds. 

Then 1000~.25«1000—4 days. 

If vou have a 1% inch diameter front roll making 
120 R. P. M., what R. P. M. will a one inch roll have 
Lo make to give the delivery in tnches that the 1% did? 

Rule: 


Inches delivered hy 1% inch roll~circumference of 
{ inch roll. 


spindle hours run. 
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Example: 
1% «3.1416 « 120 
——-=135 R. P. 'M. of 1 inch roll. 


13.1416 
Spindle Run 


If you have a frame with 200 spindles, and 40 run 4 
hours, and 160 run 10 hours, what was the spindle run? 
Note We will use 10 hours per day. 


Now the first thing to do in this case is to divide the 
spindles that stood by 10 and multiply by the hours 
that they stood. This will give the spindles standing. 
Then total spindles—spindles standing=spindles run. 

Example: 


40+10—4. Then 4x6 hours stood will 
stood, total spindles 200—24=—176 spindles. 


Now the production that you would get off of a frame 
of 200 spindles by running 160 ten hours and 40 four 
hours will=—the production that you would get by 
running 176 spindles ten hours. Now you have 10,000 
spindles and 8000 run ten hours and 2000 run 6 hours. 
What were spindles run? 

Example: 

2000+-10—200 then 200x4=spindles stood or 800. 

Then 10,000—800=9200 spindles run. 

Spindle Hours 

Rule for finding spindle hours is as follows: spindles x 
legal running hours=spindle hours. 

Now say you. have 10,000 spindles, and your legal 
running hours are 10, what are your spindle hours? 

10,000 x 10=100,000 spindle hours. 

Now, you only run 8000 spindles, then 8000 10— 
80,000 spindle hours run. Then 80,000+100,000—80% of 
Now say you have a frame with 200 


=24 spindles 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. , 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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spindles and your production per spindle is .25 pounds, 
then total production would be .25x200 or 50 pounds. 
On this frame you run 160 spindles ten hours and 40) 
spindles 4 hours. Now find the pounds you get off of 
this frame by using spindle hours. 

Example: 

160 10=— 1600 

4x 40—160. Then 1600+-160—1760 spindle hours run. 

Then 1760+2000—88%, then 88% of 50 total produc- 
tion will=44, 

Example: 

88% x50=44 pounds. 

Average Number Run 
When there are a good many numbers being run in 


the spinning, it is sometimes desirable to’ know what 


the average number is. When you are making a calcu- 
lution to find your average number, if must be based 
on the length, and weight of the yarn. Any other method 
will be incorrect. When it is desired to find the aver- 
age number, use this rule: 
Total hanks+total pounds. 
ing In one day: 
1000 hanks of 29 yarn 
800 hanks of 30 yarn 
1200 hanks of 15 yarn 
2000 hanks of 10 yarn — 
Now, from the above, what would be your average 
number? 
Example: 


Say you run the follow- 


1000+20—50 pounds of 20 varn 
800+30=26.6 pounds of 30 yarn 
1200—15—80 pounds of 15 yarn 
2000~10—200 pounds of 10 yarn 
Total hanks 5000 356.6 total pounds. 
Then 5000+356.6—14.02 average number. 


Breaking Strength 

When testing yarn to find breaking strength, always 
use one skein, and when it is put on the machine be 
sure and see that all the ends are straight. If the ends 
are all twisted, you will not get the correct. breaking 
strength. 

For carded warp, you use this rule: 

19+-No.+No.=—breaking strength. 


By using the above rule, find breaking strength of | 


yarn. 
Example: 
19+-50 
50 
You may use the folowing rule: 
18+No.—breaking strength. 
Now, by using the above rule, find the breaking 
strength of 50 warp yarn. 
Example: 
1800+-50=36. 
-You will note that there is three pounds difference in 
the breaking strength by using the two rules on the 
same number but both of these rules are good ones. 


Most. plants have their own rule for finding the break- | 


ing strength, and the rule for you to use is the one set 
‘up by your local plant. 

To find breaking strength of combed yarn, use the 
following rules: 

2500+ No.—4=breaking strength. 

Now from the above rule find the breaking strength 
of 60 warp yarn. 

Example: 

2500+-60= 41.6, then 41.6—4—37.6 breaking strength. 

Another good rule: 
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FOR SALE 


15—-Tape Driven Twisters 200 
Spindles each, 214” Ring, 314" 
Space, 5 or 6” Traverse. CLUTCH 
SPINDLES, also bobbins for same. 

These are in first class condi- 


tion. Prices right. 


Collins Brothers Machine Company 
| Pawtucket, R. I. 


nr, 

oS, 

Sods 


Are you getting excessive shedding? 


Are you geiting a large percentage of sec- 


onds? 
Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
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SOLUBILIZE THE STARCH 


for 
SLASHING and FINISHING 


in your own mill 
by a short boil with 


Aktivin-S 


Economic 


Booklet describing method on request 


THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 
50 Union Square : 


An Established Concern 


With a Good Reputation 
Inspires Confidence 


One of our salesmen calling on a prospect recently, was 
greeted with two questions— 

“How long has your firm been in the nursery busi- 
‘ness ?”” 

“Te the firm so well established that it will be doing 
business ten or twenty years hence?” 

To the first question the salesman said:— 

“The Howard-Hickory Company was organized in 
1919 and began business in 1920. The active manage- 
ment has had over a quarter century experience in the 
nursery business.” 

To the second question the salesman replied: — 

“The Howard-Hickory Company has earned a repu- 
tation for square dealing with its customers. It has 
sufficient capital to carry on; it has 125 acres of shrubs, 
evergreens, and shade trees that are increasing in value 
every day; it has propagating houses and frames to 
provide for future expansion, We expect to: be in busi- 
ness a great many more than twenty years, and to 
guarantee then as now, everything we sell.” 

We told the salesman that his answers were correct, and 
that he should continue to solicit business on this platform. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 
Hickory, North Carolina 


P. S--The salesman got the order. He will be glad to 
discuss improving the grounds around your mill or at your 
home—on the same platform of course. An appointment 
may be made by letter or wire, and without obligation on 
your part. : 


December 12, 1929 


{800-No.+3—breaking strength. 

1800+60—30. Then 30+3=—33. 

For hosiery yarn, use the following rule: 

1900— No. «13+No.=—breaking strength. 

In this example, we will use 60 yarn. 

1900—13x60 = 110, then 1120 + 60 = 186 breaking 
strength. | 

7 Roll Settings 

There is not any thing connected with spinning that 
is more important than the setting of the steel rolls. 
Always set the rolls and not the roll stands, and always 
use a gauge and not a cotton tie. The proper place to 
use the gauge is between the steel rolls. You should 
have two or three gauges and keep thé roll loose a good 
bit ahead of the gauges so you can move the roll any 
place you want, it. 

Now, if your front.roll is 1 inch and middle roll is % 
inch, and your cotton is 41 inch staple, the rolls to be 


' set 1/16 inch over staple, what gauge will you have to 
use? 


front roll=16/16 %=14/16. 

Now 16/16+2=—8/16 14/16+—2=7 /16. 

Then 8/16+7 /16—15/16. 

Now, staple of cotton is 16/16 and you want to set 
1/16 over staple. Then 16/16+1/16—17/ 16. 

Then 17/16—15/16—2/16 or 1/8. 

You will note that you will have to use a % inch 
cauge. 

Gears, and the rules for finding their diameter and 
piteh. You should be sure that you have the correct 


diameter and pitch. Rule for finding piteh: Number 


of teeth wanted+2xdiameter=pitch. 

Now, find the pitch of a gear with 28 teeth and 2% 
inches in diameter. 

Example: | 

28+-2—30. Then 30+2.5=—12, pitch. 

Now you want a gear made with 28 teeth and you 
want a pitch of 12. What will the gear blank have to 
be? | 
Example: 
28+2=30. Then 30+12=2.5 diameter’ of blank. 

The End. 


Spiral Knit Guild 

(Continued from Page 14) 
Headquarters of the Guild will be maintained in New 
York City, the executive committee being empowered 
Lo select the site. Annual meetings are to be held here. 
during Deember of each year. 


Those chosen as directors of the organization are: 
J. Harvey Wilson, G. L. Westcott, Thomas W. Buck, A.’ 
Straus, Jr. F. Y. Kitzmiller, Joseph §S. Lerch, H. E. 
shoaf, G. B. Smith, H. E. Katzenmoyer and Mr. Gal- 
braith. 

The following are members: Westcott Hosiery Mills, 
Dalton, Ga.; Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga.; Thomas 
W. Buck Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: American 
Textile, Inc., Bay City, Mich.; Archer Hosiery Mills, 
Columbus, Ga.; F. Y. Kitzmiller Hosiery Company, 
Reading, Pa.; Fisher Hosiery Company, Reading, Pa.; 
Weinerth Knitting & Machine Company, Reading, Pa.; 
Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills Company, Lexington, N. C. 


Ninety-Six, S. C.—The new looms to be installed in 
the Ninenty-Six Cotton Mills are to be.270 Model E 
Draper looms, 270 to be 36 inches and 220 40 inches. 
Good progress is being made on the erection of the 
new warehouses. 
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Colored Sheets and Pillow Cases in Gift 
Sets 


Gift sets in colored sheets and pillow cases are bring- 
ing an increasingly large amount of new business to 
the mill putting up their product in boxes, miniature 
cabinets and cellophane packages. Naumkeag Mills of 
Salem report that sales of Pequot colored sheets and 
cases and bleached novelties packaged have increased 
5 per cent over last year. 

These gift sets are additional business, according to 
the manufacturers, who report that sales of white 
sheets and cases have also shown a gain in volume. 
No recession has been felt in business as a result of 
the recent stock market unpleasantness, according to 
Treasurer Ernest N. Hood of Naumkeag Mills, who 
reports that volume there has been growing in all 
lines and especially in the novelty gift sets. 

A new miniature cabinet in a variety of colors con- 
trasting or harmonizing with the Pequot colored sheets 
has been put on the market for the Christmas trade 
by Naumkeag. It is regarded as one of the most strik- 
ing and attractive of the put-ups for these products. 
Wholesalers and jobbers declare that business is brisk 
in colored bed linens and that the colored hems are 
particularly in favor. They report sales as being in 


advance of this time last year and the retailers here . 


concur. Sales of Pequot gift boxes for the last six 
months have shown a steady increase, reaching their 
climax to date in October, when the volume was 50 per 
cent greater than for any previous month on record. 


COTTON FOR CHRISTMAS 


Suggestions for merchandising cotton fabrics in novel 
ways during the Christmas holiday shopping season are 
featured in a special bulletin just prepared by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. With the co-operation of the 
National Retail Drygoods Association the bulletin will 
be distributed to retail drygoods merchants through- 
cut the country. 


In the list of suggestions directed particularly to 
buyers of wash goods the opportunity for combing 
special promotion of patterns and cotton piece goods is 
emphasized. Pointing out that women who sew often 
prefer to make their Christmas gifts, the bulletin 
states: 

“The importance of the ensemble and accessories with 
every article of dress and things in the home both in 
color and design, is steadily increasing. 

“Individuality in dressing, in home decoration and in 
Christmas gifts is the desire of every woman. 

“These are some of the reasons why your depart- 
ment should do a big holiday business in cottons. With 
them you offer correct color, fashionable materials, 
good designs and the opportunity for out-of-the ordi- 
rary gifts.” 


SURVEY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Clemson College, S. €—The Piedmont Section of the 
American Chemical Society has appointed C. D. Black- 
welder of the J. E. Sirrine Company, Greenville, §. C.: 
Dr. Chas. E. Mullin, professor chemistry, rayon and 
dyeing, Clemson College, 8. €.; and Prof. G. F. Lips- 
comb, of the University of South Carolina as an Indus- 
trial Committee to study the chemical industries of 
South Carolina. 


Which one of the 7000 
suits your needs? 


Among the 7000 different sizes 
and styles of Victor Ring Travelers 
which we regularly carry in stock, there is one that exactly 
meets your requirements. Free samples for you to try out 
and select that particular traveler, will be sent gladly. Sim- 
ply tell us what you want. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 


Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N .C. 
Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey Carter... N. C. 
N. H. Thomas, 607 E. Franklin St. Gastonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E..,. Atlanta, Ga. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Co. SAco, ME. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Engineers for the Textile Industry 


New York Boston Chieago 
Charlotte Spartanburg 


National Electric Supply Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Complete stocks of everything required for the 
maintenance or expansion of your electrical equip- 
ment. 


Prompt Service—High Grade Material 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


CUT GEARS CHAIN DRIVES 
BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 


RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL 
PINIONS 


Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


Gastonia, North Carolina 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


79-83 Leonard Street 


York 


99 Chauncey St. Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
$20 Broadway, New Yerk City 
Sole Selling Agents fer 


Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


Langley Mills, 
Mills, Strickland 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


Wellington, 
93 Fraklin St., 
Philadetphia 


Boston 
Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Aw» ory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS 
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New York.—The cotton goods market showed little. 
improvement last week. Sales were usually in rather 
small quantities at unchanged prices. The approach of 
the crop report added to the general dullness. The mar- 
ket to expect a bullish report, but the. belief 
is general that its effect has already been discounted. — 

Some moderate business was done in print cloths, 
orders ranging not above 3,000 pieces and. generally 
being limited to lots of 1,000 pieces and less. There 
was some scattered light trading in narow sheetings 
and concessions were reported to have been made in 
some instances and to .have been declined in others. 
Drills were generally quiet and easier. Not much busi- 
ness was apparent in other coarse goods, although os- 
naburgs, filling sateens and some other goods were 
quoted at easier levels. 

It, is expected that manufacturers of fine plain and 


seems 


semi-faney combed goods mills will begin increasing 
the extent of curtailment next. week. Some cof them 


are already operating less than 70 per cent capacity. 

Tire fabrics were quiet and unchanged. Inquiry was 
light and. prices at which small lot sales were being 
negotiated were steady. 

Interest in rayon goods continued to be felt in a fine 
goods market. of improving inquiry and sales. There 
were reports of some steady trading of a smaller sort, . 
running, however, to fair totals, in all-rayon geor- 


gelte crepes for quick delivery, the 45-inch. 64x56s of 


best grades of rayon moving at 50c. An all-rayon flat 
crepe at o0s was also selling moderately, the goods 
being of medium count with low luster warp, while 


some cheaper grades made for a price were selling’ in 
the vicmity of 40c. In the twills sales of 39-inch 88x44 
comestic were made at 28%c and 29s, with a fair grade 
foreign goods.at 28e. The 120x52 40-inch tram-filled 
rayon twill was quoted 44%c, with 43%ec a trading 
basis. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in. 556 
Gray goods, 3814-in.. 7% 
Gray goods, 30-in.. 10 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard 11% 
brown sheetings, 4-vard, 56x60 
brown sheetings, standard {2% 
Tickings, 8-oz. 

standard prints. gl, 
Staple ginghams, 27-in 10 


Dress ginghams 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn sales during the week have 
continued slow and the total volume was small. In 
spite of the light. demand spinners have succeeded in 
holding their prices well. Some cheaper sales were 
reported, but were said to cover a very small quantity 
of yarn. The best demand has been from the weavers. 
They took a fair volume of small orders, but few larg- 
er contracts were reported, Knitters have been very 
slow to cover except in a few instances where they 
placed fairly large contracts for deliveries well into 
next year. 

Buyers seemed indisposed to cover any other than 
their immediate requirements and then only when con- 
cessions were to be had from weak sellers. The market 
adopted the usual pre-report attitude with spinners 
expentant of a possibly bullish tone in the Government’s 
statement on the 8th firming up their quotations some- 
what, although making no advances. Such support as 
the market secured came from small lot ordering of 
weavers and knitters, with insulating interests slow to 
cover due to antcipation of a change in copper. Some 
of the fine combed yarn spinners were reported to be 
fairly well placed for he current month, particularly 
in certain Eastern centers, although others reported a 
situation not fully to their satisfaction. Trading for 
the past week was. said by some houses to have im- 
proved a little as far as carded yarns were concerned. 

On a numbers, weavers have taken spot lots for 
men’s wear and dress good lines, but in practically every 
eal e the weight was below 5,000 pounds. Sales have 


_ been made out of Philadelphia warehouse stocks and it 


is. extremely difficult to interest these buyers in con- 
tracts. Insulating concerns are inactive and inquiry 
for carpet yarns is limited. 

In combed yarns, dealers are quoting unchanged lists, 
but it is known that good orders can command special 
prices from i¢ to 2e below these quotations. With the 
mercerizers well covered ahead, combed yarn quotations 
have a nominal aspect, and, with the approach of in- 
ventories, it is not likely that they will be tested for 
a number of weeks. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 26s 38 
10s : 7 31 30s 
~ | Carpet Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Tinged Carpet, 8s 3 and 
Warps -ply | 
Rs : 31 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
10s 32 4-ply 
a 33 8s, 1-ply | 26 
351% 8s 2, 3, and 4-ply 261% 
24s. ..8T% 10s 1-ply and 3- ply 27 
368 46 16s, 2-ply . 32 
40s -- 47 20s, 2-ply 33% 
40s ex. 51 26s, 2-ply . Nom. 
Southern —- Skeins 30s, 2-ply Nom. 
ta: 29 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
8s 8s 39 
14s 12s 
16s 33 16s 841% 
24s 36 Southern Frame ‘Cones 
26s 36% &s 
28s 37 10s 31 
Southern Two- Ply ‘Skeins l4s 39 
30 16s 
10s _. 30% 22s 
12s 31 24s 35 
16s 33 26s 35% 
20s 35 28s 7 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S Steel, Vice-Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treas. 
D. A. Rudisill, Sec. 2nd Vice-Pres. 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chesnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Blidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 
TO HAVE THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN 
MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 


pics SPEED WAR 

TYING MAC 

P DRAWING MACH 
BHA N D KNOTT BR 


UNIFORM PRODUCTS 
MEAN UNIFORM COSTS 


Buy Yarns and Textiles to Scott Test! 


Arguments may be empty words and the 
‘man with the strongest voice and the weak- 
est side may win. Scott's 


TEXTILE TESTERS 


settle arguments—ispel doubt. Their “say- 
so” is final and leaves no room for argument, 
Uniformity in finished product depends upon 
uniformity in raw material. Accurate tests & 
to establish standards make for uniformity. § 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.I. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


For Sale 


2—-No. 60 GF high speed cone winders. 

§—No. 80 Foster motor driven cone 
winders. 

70—No. 30 Foster 
winders: 

4—90 spindle Foster doublers motor 
driven. 

16—No. 50 Universal cone winders. 

29-No. 50 Universal tube winders. 

8—No. 50 Universal winders, two-way 
attachments. 

10—No. 50 Universal winders, Franklin 
attachments. 

1—44” Curtis & Marble cloth folder. 

1—40” Curtis & Marble brusher. 

1—300 ton Bushnell knuckle joint cloth 
baling press 54x36x102. 

*'1—100 ton Bushnell knuckle joint yarn 
baling press 18x36x60. 
1—No. 55E Economy yarn baling press 

30x44x50. 
1—No. 54R Economy all steel one man 
hand power baling press 27x54x60. 
1—36x36 size kettle 154 gallons. 
1—32x32 size kettle 110 gallons. 
i—Pair Kron lap scales. 
1—Pair Howe lap scales. 
6—New Brigham cord splicing ma- 


belt driven cone 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Moat 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN PRAILWAY SYSTEM 


chines. 
Cc. L. UPCHURCH & SONS 
Athens, Ga. 
BULLETIN 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40: 


words to the tnch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch 


Hydraulic, 60 to 
300 tons pressure, 
any size to. suit 
your requirements. 
Let us tel you 


more about them. 


367 W. Water St. 


“BALING Press 


Aunckie 
60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., ine 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 


BILL HEADS 


STATEMENTS 


FACTORY FORMS 


INVOICES 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 


18 WEST FOURTH 8ST. 


Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


December 12, 1929 


LINK-BELT PROMOTES THE 
HARTLEY BROTHERS 


Link-Belt announces the appoint- 
ment of J. J. Hartley to the position 
of chief engineer of the company’s 
Pershing Road plant at Chicago, Ill. 
He was formerly in charge of foun- 
dry equipment sales in the Western 
division of the Link-Belt organiza- 
tion. For the past 19 years he has 
held various positions with the com- 
pany, and he brings to the engineer- 
ing department a vast amount of 
practical experience coupled with 
his engineering ability. 

W. L. Hartley, brother of “J. J.” 
and formerly assistant in the foun- 
dry equipment sales department, 
has been appointed manager of this 
department to replace his brother. 


(SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
q 


SPINNING RINGS | 


TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Becky Ann’s Books 
Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
-“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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To Build Rayon Machinery 


An organization to be known as Whitin-Kohorn, Inc., 
has been formed by the Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., and Oscar Kohorn & Co., of Chemnitz, 
Germany, and under patents owned by the Kohorn Com- 


pany will manufacture machinery used in the produc- | 


tion of rayon and other synthetic yarns. It will have 
exclusive sales rights in the United States for all rayon 
machinery and equipment made under these patents. 

E. K. Swith, treasurer and general manager of the 
Whitin Machine Works, is president of the new organi- 
zation. Baron yon Kohorn is vice-president, and P. K. 
Uhleman is secretary and treasurer. 

The new organization has its New York headquarters 
at 342 Madison avenue. It will specialize in spinning, 
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winding and reeling machinery as well as producing | 


all other types of ravon machinery made by the Kohorn 
It will also make other rayon machinery according to 
individual rayon manufacturers’ specifications. The 
Whitin Machine Works at present manufacture a wide 
range of machinery for cotton, woolen and worsted and 
silk yarn manufacture and winding. 

tngineers from the Kohorn plants in Chemnitz, the 
center of the world rayon machinery industry, will 
come to Whitinsville to instruct the workers there. 
The American machinery plant will also have the bene- 
fit of the constant experimentation going on at the 
Chemnitz plants, where improvement in rayon machin- 
ery is being continuously made. : 

Oscar Kohorn & Company produce machinery for the 
manufacture of rayon by the viscose, acetate and cup- 
rammonium processes and have installed plants in all 
parts of the world. More than 400,000 pounds of rayon 
are being produced a day by Kohorn machinery. 

American rayon manufacturers now will be able to 
obtain unusually prompt service in the installation and 
repairing of rayon machinery, and have at their dis- 
posal even greater technical service than in the past. 


The 1930 Acreage Looms 


With the price of cotton still hanging at a low fig- 
ure, the prospect of next year’s acreage and production 
already looms as a factor in the prices that mav be 
expected during the next few months. 

Many farmers have not sold their cotton, but have 
received an advance in cash upon it in an amount 
almost equal to the current market price. If cotton 
rises substantially in the next few months, they stand 
to make a good profit on their staple. 

But whether. it rises or not in the spring will depend 
largely upon the 1930 acreage that is planted. Theodore 
H. Price, of New York, editor of Commerce and Finance, 
makes this comment in a current review: “Meantime, 
the long-distance view of the market continues to de- 
pend upon the prospects of next year’s acreage. If the 
trade shall become convinced that the season of 1930-31 
will see a reduction in the cotton acreage, higher prices 
would be almost certain.” 

By withholding their cotton from immediate sale, 
through the financial program provided, and then cut- 
ting their acreage materially for next year, cotton 
farmers stand to reap a substantially higher price for 
the cotton they have already produced. Is it possible 
bring about such a development by some concerted 
move among the farmers? Or. are we to continue for- 
ever in that state of Southern agriculture in which the 
average farmer feels that if is not worth while to pro- 
duce anything except cotton?—Atlanta Journal. 
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IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 


Company 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of 20. 
years’ study and 
practice in treat- 


@) ment of Sizing 
6, « and finishing 
problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone Hemlock 3493 


“Where Quality Counts” 


‘U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


459 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use oe TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 


ELERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING. CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


0 We Also Manufacture 
NY) 
| 
a 
a 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. e 
30. Go anywhere. Experienced on drill, 
twill, sheeting, shade and print cloth. 
Best references. No. 56661. 


WANT position as second hand in wind- 
ing, warping and quilling, or spinning 
and warping. Well qualified. No. 5662. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ef- 
fielent and experienced. Good refer- 
No. 5663. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Good character, experienced and trust- 
worthy. No. 5664 


ences 


WANT position as overseer, or as second 
hand in spinning,. where there is a 
chance of promotion. Experienced and 
efficient. No. 5665 


WANT position as napper and finisher. 
Age a Two years with large manu- 
facturing company, now in hands of re- 
ceiver. Experienced in starching and 
calendering, folding, inspecting and all 
kinds of finishing, plain, dobby checks 
and napped goods. No. 5666. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Fancies, ‘jacquard and box work my 
specialties. est references. No. 5667. 


| WANT position as superintendent cloth 
or yarn mill. Special fancy weavin 
my hobby. Prefer Alabama. No. 566 : 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced on carded and combed yarns 
and an I. C. S. graduate. Reliable and 
willing. Seven years on present job. 

No. 6669. 


WANT postion as overseer weaving, or 
as superintendent. No. 5670. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Seventeen years experience. On pres-. 
ent job eight years, and present em- 
ployers wil recommend me. No. 5671 


WANT position as bookkeeper or pay- 
roll clerk. Finished course in LaSalle 
accountancy. Age 20, an orphan, Pro- 
testant, good morals. Two years card 
room experience. No. 5672. 


WANT position—by high ade superin- 
tendent. Can give satisfaction. No. 
5673. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Ten years overseer on plain goods. 
Best references. No. 6674. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer. Jacquard work preferred. 
Best references. No. 6675. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Special studies in spinning, and 25 
a experience. Good references. No. 
676. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder and spinner. Experienced, good 
anager of help and best references. 

Oo. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overser carding and spinning. Age 42. 
Experienced on plain, fancies, silk, 
rayon, and cotton fabrics. References. 
No. 6678. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 20 
years experience and can handle any 
size job. Go anywhere. No. 5679. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designing, or both. 15 years experi- 
ence on cotton, rayon, fancies and mix- 

Six years designer. No. 5680. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
15 years experience in gingham, wide 
and narrow sheeting, blankets, bed- 
spreads and other goods. Understand 
shipping. No. 6681. 


WANT position as superintendent or as-. 


sistant superintendent. Good reason 
to change. Best references. 


WANT position as overseer Mayet 
Experienced on fancies, rayon, upho 
stery and dress goods. Would accept 
position as second hand in large mill 
if pay is right. No. 5683. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in weaving. Six years experience 
on plain goods. Several years 
Corp. Good references. No. 


WANT position as head 
overhauler. 18 years experience. One 


lal in family. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
slashing, spooling and warping. Ex- 
perienced on plain and fancies. Strictly 
temperate. No. 6686. 


as 
loomfixer in 
neces. No. 6687. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer One 
family. Good refere 


WANT position as dyer. Experienced on 
raw stock and long chain. No. 5688. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer jacquard ee. Textile 
school graduate and practical experi- 
ence. No. 6689. 


WANT position as second hand in card- 
ing or as card grinder. 14 years card 
and good references. 

o. 


WANT position as personal manager. 
University graduate and six years ex- 
perience. Best references as to char- 


acter, training, experience and ability. | 


No. 5691 


WANT position as overseer une: 25 
nr iy experience on color work. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner— 
carding preferred—or as superintend- 
ent of small yarn mill. 


Best of refer- 
ence. No. 5692: 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Best references. No. 6694. | 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 5695. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced on various numbers and 
Sok give the best of references. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and a 

manager of help. Would accept AD pa 
as second hand in large plant. No. 5698. 
as second hand in large mill if wages 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
are good. Now employed but need a 
better position, and am qualified for it. 
References. No. 56699. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in large card room. I. C. S. ad- 
uate, ten years experience, married and 

can give the best of references. 


5700 


loomfixer or. 


December 12, 1929 


ADDRESSES CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Asheville, N. C—Dr. Chas. E. Mul- 
lin, professor of textile .chemistry, 
rayon and dyeing of the Textile De- 
partment, Clemson College, 8S. C., ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical 
Kingineers here upon “Recent De- 
velopments in Artificial Fiber Pro- 
duction and Processing.” 


Among other statements, Prof. 
Mullin said: “There has been a 
certain feeling that the maximum 
consumption, or ‘saturation point,’ 
for the artificial fibers has been 
reached. Even with the enormous 
strides in production within the last 
few years, the world’s total produc- 
tion of the artificial fibers today 
amounts to only about three per 
cent of that of the natural fiber. 


“Undoubtedly the saturation point 
would have been reached long ago 
except for the numerous and very 
remarkable improvements and de- 
velopments in both the qualtty and 
cost of these yarns. Both the chem- 


_ist and the engineer have played an 


important part in these develop- 
ments. But with the constant ad- 
vances and improvements in the 
quality of the yarns, and the con- 
current reduction in price, the. sat- 
uration point certainly appears to 
be in the far distant future. Every 
new improvement either in quality 
or cost, opens up many new uses for 
these yarns. 


“Without doubt the competition 
in the sale of the artificial fibers is 
more keen today than at any time 
in the past, but this same competi- 
tion is going to be the greatest stim- 
ulus to further research and, hence, 
improvements in both quality and 
production costs. The greatest de- 
mand today in the artificial fibers is 
not for the cheapest products but 
for the best that can be produced, 
and all of the most progressive man- 
ufacturers recognize this fact.” 


GINNING REPORTS MADE ON 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Cairo, Egypt.—The second govern- 
ment estimate of unginned sakella- 
rides cotton for 1929 amounts fo 2,- 
576,002 cantars or an average of 3.04 
per feddan with other varieties esti- 
mated at 4,932,811 cantars or an 
average of 4.96 per feddan. 

The estimates of ginned sakalla- 
rides without searto is 2,561,595 can- 
tars or an average yield of 3.02 per 
feddan. The average of ginned 
other varieties is 5.39 per feddan. 
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{ Even, Unvary i ng Veg 
Pressure f for | 


Mason Regulators in the Textile 
Industries have long ago proven 
thetr superiority inthe automatie 
pressure reduction of water, 
steam, gas, oil and air. 


Their sensitive and positive ac- 
tion 1s a masterpiece of design 
and workmanship—the result of 
ij . years experience their 
| manufacture and operation, 


Vason Regulators eive absolute 
Pressure eontrol te Lhe 


gree thaf vou want it. 
Stocke d By 


The Textile Mill Supply ‘Co. 
Charlotte, N. 


MANY TYPES ANDO PRICES 
24° BUT ALL ONE QUALITY 
0 0 THE BEST-IN DESIGN, 
MATERIAL, WORNMANSHIP. 
& 
| | : 
* 
Yours for the Asking ! | THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS | 
this $1,000,000 Service i “Good will among men” is the predomi- 
| : _ nant spirit of Christmas. This same spirit 
That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 4 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. . Our | IS pe ry ading all busine I, not only at the 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. ae 
_ Christmas season, but in all seasons of the 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- | vear | 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for | 
-our clients. 
This. service is particularly adapted to your specific textile hace 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving vour ay ee uch good will S based upon the Brow 
problems. : ing disposition of business to place emphasis 
| | on service. 
Sizing Compounds Our Products 
Sizing Gums The 
For weighting and finish- Sizing Compounds 
Softeners 
ing all textiles Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils 
A. H. Gum Soaps 
| Dextrines 
Alsace Gum Colors 
| Pigment and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
hlorine Lime | 
Rosin Size | | 
(Sieacuing. Powder) | have always been offered the trade in the | 
Caustic Soda. | 


| spirit of service, and in the same spirit we | 

extend to you the heartiest greetings for | 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., Inc. the Christmas season, and wishes for a | 
Chemists to the Textile Industry | happy and prosperous New Year. 


Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 


New York Boston The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. | 
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boda 


are built into 
These Winders 


CONOMY in floor space — the ‘spools. ... Strength in SIPP-EASTWOOD 
same number of spindles in about —steel pipe Trame—rigid, 
one-half the space required for aligned. Patented rigid traverse mo- CORPORATION 


single deck winders. .. . tion. . . . Strength through Manufacturers of Warpers, 
Economy in operation—oil- improved inders and Quillers 

} earine and bined factory faci ities heen and Summer Sireels 
less spindle technical staffs of the two Paterson. New Jersey 
shafts make for hiqher spin- former companies now avail- 
die speed and increased pro- able in one organization .... NEW ENGLAND 
duction; eliminate “oil spot Economy and Strength. ..°. Joseph ae Bedford, Mass. 
seconds” and uneven wound plus! SOUTH 


Carolina Specialty Co. 


WwW Charlotte, N. C. 
Sipp-Eastwoo Deck inders Accessories, Ltd 


Particularly adapted to factories and plants 


VOGEL SEAT-ACTION 
CLOSET COMBINATION 


Factory and plant closets re- 
ceive more use—and abuse— 
' than anything in the plant 
or factory. Repairing, ordi- 
narily, is a disagreeable job, 
but when Vogel Number Ten 
Closets are used the need of 
repairs is eliminat- 
e 
The mechanism of the Vogel 
Number Ten is simple— 
nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. We have a 
folder that shows all the 
mechanical details of the 
Vogel Number Ten, which 
we'll be glad to send vou, 
promptly. At the same time, 
4 if you wish, we will send in- 
formation about Vogel 
Frost-Proof closets for mill 
villages and other exposed 
places — positively 
guaranteed against 
freezing. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Lane Basket users may enjoy the direct 
benefits which follow naturally the suc- 
cessful manufacturing and marketing 
of a thoroughly tried and standardized 
article for more than 25 years in textile 


mills. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. : 
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